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Jig  City  Newsmen’s  Ambitions 
Center  On  Owning  a  Paper 

Majority  Want  to  Run  Weekly  or  Small  Doily . . . 
New  York,  Chicago  Men  Prefer  Metropolitan 
News  Work  . , .  Proprietorship  Argued 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


Hoes  THE  average  big  city  news¬ 
paperman  of  1938  yearn  for  a  nebu¬ 
las  “some  day”  when  he’ll  own  a 
il  daily  or  country  weekly  and  be 
own  boss?  And  if  not,  why  not? 
t  ARE  his  ambitions? 

Seeking  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
f  ns  in  14  representative  big  cities 
reporters,  rewrite  men,  desk  men 
Ipd  eitorial  executives  recently, 
&  Publisher  learned  that  most 
fjw  York  and  Chicago  newspaper- 
^  do  not  aspire  to  ownership  of  a 
pwspaper.  In  11  other  cities,  how- 
w,  a  majority  of  those  questioned 
pcture  themselves  one  day  at  the 
rad  of  a  weekly  or  small  daily,  put- 

tinto  force  their  own  publishing 
.  In  two  cities,  Boston  and  San 
ancisco,  the  vote  was  evenly  di- 

Rie  sentiment  of  the  would-be 

g)er  proprietors,  brothers-in- 
of  past  generations  of  Fourth 
1  who  not  infrequently  have 
their  ambition  of  yesteryear, 
perhaps  best  expressed  by  Alex 
uipltree,  a  San  Antonio  Express  re- 
:it»,  who  said: 

He'd  Rather  Be  ia  Podenk 
’“Td rather  own  a  two-column  week- 
in  Podunk  than  be  editor  of  the 
w  York  Times." 

But  in  New  York  his  news-chasing 
Ueagues  would  rather  be  editor  or 
shot  executive  of  the  Times  or 
ftse  other  metropolitan  daily,  it 
l«is.  Only  one  expressed  the  de- 
^  to  own  a  weekly  or  small  daily, 
■wr  lives  are  grooved  in  big  city 
[•^per  work,  for  small  town  pub- 
fning  “lacks  excitement”  and  breeds 
many  headaches.” 
in  Chicago  it  wasn’t  exactly  the  same 
pry,  but  a  majority  vetoed  the  idea 
newspaper  ownership.  The  vote 
^  even  in  Boston  and  San  Francisco 
t  elsewhere  newspapermen  eye  the 
publishing  field  longingly,  wait¬ 
er  a  smile  from  Dame  Fortune, 
aving  against  the  day  when  they 
|n  realize  a  long  cherished  ambition. 

Vote  by  Cities 

[ibe  vote  by  cities  follows: 

Want  to  Own  Opposed  to 
Newspaper  Ownership 


'I' .  12 

sUnd .  6 

f’-  Orleans  .  8 

'■r .  8 

iville  .  4 

-riphia  .  3 


'lit 


Antonio .  7 

Angeles  .  2 

Francisco  .  9 


'•^0  ... 
*  Vorlt 


It  is  apparent  from  the  tabulation 
that  aspiration  to  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  dwindles  as  the  cities  become 
larger. 

Other  Ambitions  Disciosed 

Editor  &  Publisher  correspondents 
questioned  the  newspapermen  at  ran¬ 
dom.  Some  reporters  and  others  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  anonymous  but  in 
many  instances  they  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  quoted  on  their  reasons 
for  or  against  ownership.  Other  am¬ 
bitions  were  disclosed  incidentally 
and  provide  an  interesting  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  hopes  of  the  men  in  the 
city  rooms  of  big  dailies  throughout 
the  country. 

Stars  to  which  a  number  of  the 
newsmen  questioned  are  “hitching 
their  wagons”  are: 

Foreign  correspondent,  a  lucrative 
public  relations  job  with  a  big  cor¬ 
poration,  managing  editor  or  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  a  big  daily,  sports  writer, 
columnist,  “big  time”  fiction  writer, 
movie  critic  and  a  press  association 
executive.  One  said  his  ambition  is 
to  “win  a  sweepstakes.” 

Some  saw  in  newspaper  training  a 
chance  to  meet  important  people  who 
might  give  them  good  spots  in  the 
business  world,  training  for  a  writing 
career  upon  which  they  had  set  their 
hearts,  a  chance  to  go  Hollywood,  an 
opportunity  to  get  into  politics. 

It  was  surprising  the  number  who 
looked  with  more  than  passing  inter¬ 
est  upon  careers  as  columnists.  Most 
of  them  felt  they  could  put  out  col¬ 
umns  as  good  as  many  of  the  top  ones 
in  print  today.  Still  others  eyed  with 
envy  the  sports  department.  Sports 
writers  get  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves,  they  felt. 

In  nearly  all  cases  those  who  an¬ 
swered  the  query — “Is  it  your  ambi¬ 
tion  to  own  a  newspaper?” — were  in 
their  twenties  or  early  thirties.  A 
wistful  note  was  injected  by  Sherman 
Carash,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune.  “I 
used  to  dream  of  a  country  weekly,” 
Carash  commented,  admitting  he  has 
become  a  bit  skeptical  over  the  exact 


time  this  fond  dream  will  come  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  30-year-old 
James  Gillis,  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune,  answered:  “Yes,  just  for 
the  hell  of  it,  and  to  see  how  some  of 
my  own  funny  ideas  would  really 
work.” 

The  would-be  owners  spoke  long¬ 
ingly  of  the  policies  they  would  estab¬ 
lish,  of  efforts  they  would  put  forth 
to  win  the  good  will  of  their  employes, 
of  the  manner  in  which  would  give 
service  to  their  advertisers  and  read¬ 
ers,  of  a  determination  to  treat  every¬ 
body  who  comes  into  the  newspaper 
picture  squarely  and  fairly. 

How  They  Answered 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  answers 
from  those  who  want  to  become  pub¬ 
lishers: 

Bower  Hawthorne,  Minneapolis 
Journal:  “There’s  a  sense  of  power  in 
owning  a  paper  of  your  own.  You  be¬ 
come  an  important  figure  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Seeing  evil  you  can  strike  at 
it  with  vigor  with  a  feel  that  it  will 
stay  struck  at;  seeing  good  you  can 
boost  it  along  with  the  feeling  that  you 
are  doing  something  for  hundreds  of 
good  people.” 

Leo  Donovan,  Detroit  Free  Press: 
“I  would  rather  own  a  good  city 
weekly  than  a  daily,  as  you  cannot 
give  as  much  thought  to  a  daily  as  to 
a  weekly  or  a  magazine.” 

Ralph  O’Leary,  27,  New  Orleans 
Tribune:  “Yes.  I’d  like  to  start 
with  a  small  one  and  build  it  up  so 
I  could  manage  one  paper  as  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  see  one — completely 
impartial  in  handling  the  news.” 

Jim  Sharp,  New  Orleans  Tribune: 
“Yes,  a  small  country  semi-weekly 
where  I  could  make  friends  with  the 
politicians  to  get  the  legal  advertising 
and  then  rest  three  days  a  week.” 

Joe  Luccia,  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune:  “Yes,  a  small  country  paper. 
I’ve  had  some  experience  worWng  for 
one,  and  liked  it  a  lot.” 

Melvin  E.  Sayre,  Seattle  Times: 
“Like  to  run  a  paper  of  my  own? 
Who  wouldn’t?” 


PRESS  TO  GET  J.  ROOSEVELT  REPLY  ON  INSURANCE 

JAMES  ROOSEVELT,  son  and  secretary  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  re¬ 
cently  was  the  subject  of  an  article  “Jimmy’s  Got  It”  by  Alva  Johnston, 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  caused  considerable  news¬ 
paper  comment,  said  in  a  statement  July  8  that  Collier’s  magazine  will 
publish  next  month  his  “factual  account”  of  his  insurance  activities.  “I  have 
offered  Collier’s  the  facts  and  access  to  all  my  personal  and  business  files 
and  records  concerning  my  operations  in  the  insurance  business.  They  have 
agreed  to  publish  them,  with  guarantee  of  sufficient  space  for  proper  docu¬ 
mentation,  and  the  understanding  that  they  will  make  simultaneous  releases 
to  press  and  radio,”  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  statement  said.  Walter  Davenport,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  magazine,  has  been  assigned  to  collaborate  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  the  proposed  article,  William  L.  Chenery,  editor,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Gene  Nicolai,  Seattle  Times  reporter: 
“No  newspaper  in  this  country  could 
afford  to  give  every  one  of  its  re¬ 
porters  freedom  of  expression.  I  hope 
to  have  a  coimtry  weekly  of  my  own, 
but  they’re  expensive.  It’s  not  easy 
to  lay  away  enough  money  when  you 
have  a  wife  and  child.” 

Much  Room  for  Improvement 

W.  W.  McClanahan,  Jr.,  market  edi¬ 
tor,  Nashville  Tennessean:  “The  papers 
which  meet  and  anticipate  coming  in¬ 
novations  and  changes  will  be  the 
leaders  of  the  next  era  of  journalism. 
And  the  men  who  originate  those 
changes  will  lead  the  newspaper  field. 
I  should  like  to  develop  the  ‘most 
readable  paper  in  the  world’  with  an 
ironclad  rule  that  no  single  item  was 
printed  that  was  not  interesting  and 
readable.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
opening  in  the  field  of  news  summary 
and  interpretation  for  newspapers  and 
there  is  certainly  a  field  in  the  future 
for  reorganization  and  improvement  of 
weekly  papers  with  limited  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  features  and  imiform  editing 
standards  that  would  make  them  over 
from  ‘personal  columns’  into  real 
and  valuable  advertising  mediums.”' 

John  and  Nat  Caldwell,  brothers  and 
reporters  for  the  Tennessean:  “We 
started  carrying  paper  routes  while  in 
grammar  school  and  have  wanted  to 
own  a  coimtry  newspaper  since  we 
were  in  our  teens.  We  believe  we  can 
make  a  better  living  than  the  average 
city  newspaperman  and  still  retain 
the  satisfaction  of  being  our  own 
bosses.  We  see  in  the  country  news¬ 
paper  field  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
experience  we  obtained  on  city  dailies. 
Country  newspaper  work  has  too  long 
been  regarded  as  a  sideline  for  the 
coimtry  politician  or  merchant  or 
printer  who  just  happened  to  drop 
into  it.  Training  as  writers,  circula¬ 
tion  workers  or  other  experience  on 
larger  experience  would  fit  many  for 
a  more  successful  career  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  rural  field.” 

William  McCadden,  San  Francisco 
bureau.  United  Press:  “A  weekly 
should  be  a  lot  of  fun.  I’m  aware, 
however,  it  is  harder  to  start  a  news¬ 
paper  today  than  in  the  past  because 
publishers  are  better  entrenched  and 
because  overhead  has  increased.” 

Kleber  Miller,  San  Antonio  News 
reporter,  disclosed  an  ambition  to  own 
several  country  weeklies,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  couple  of  dailies  that  could 
afford  a  news  service,  seeing  in  such 
a  chain  opportunities  for  profit,  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  public  service. 

Sports  as  Circulation  Buildor 

Ward  Burris,  San  Antonio  Express 
sports  editor,  would  like  a  weekly  in 
a  town  surrounded  by  rival  towns 
whose  rivalry  would  extend  to  sports. 
Burris  sees  opportunity  to  develop 
circulation  and  advertising  in  promo¬ 
tion  of  non- professional  sports  now 
being  neglected  in  small  towns  while 
Fred  Maly,  News  sports  editor,  wants 
to  own  a  metropolitan  daily. 

John  H.  C.  Stingle,  automobile  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Examiner:  “I  think 
every  newspaperman  has  a  secret  de¬ 
sire  to  own  his  own  paper  some  day. 
Most  of  us  hesitate  to  give  up  the 
security  of  the  current  job  to  make 
the  step.” 

Don  McMichaels,  copy  reader,  Chi- 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  ?] 


nis 


paper  Publishers’  Association,  and 
■  Ijr“CKdiriQy  “  Louis  Boone,  San  Frajwisco  examiner, 

_  .  m  71  1  n  were  other  members  of  the  committee 

JVIQqO  /\C1  X5lJlir0C(U  which  was  selected  and  then  pro¬ 

ceeded  to  outline  the  preliminary’  pro- 

Sales  Manager 

» j  proceed  with  organization  work,  once 

Member  of  True  Story  Adver-  Francisco  Chronicle 

tising  Staff  Appointed  and  San  Francisco  Neics.  Later  enter- 

In  Expansion  Move  advertising  agency  work  in  L-s 

Angeles,  he  formerly  handled  the 
As  part  of  the  expansion  drive  of  Richfield  Oil  account. 


Member  of  True  Story  Adver¬ 
tising  Staff  Appointed 
In  Expansion  Move 


the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Wilder  Breckenridge,  of  the  advertis- 


INSTALLS  TELETYPE 


The  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  this 
week  “streamlined”  its  news-gather¬ 
ing  machinery  by  installation  of  a 
teletype  circuit  for  transmission  of 
news  from  its  three  principal  bureaus 
to  the  main  office  in  Sharon  thus 
speeding  up  its  news-gathering  tech- 


EDITOR  <5.  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  17-18 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  summer  convention,  Ha¬ 
vana. 

July  18-23 — International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 
Union,  convention,  Memphis. 

July  20-21 — New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers, 
annual  convention.  Ocean 
House,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

July  29-30  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  50th  annual  convention. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 


Anniversaries 
Find  Two  Wars 
Routine  Stories 


Spanish.  Chinese  Fronts 
Cost  Less  as  Other  Big 
News  Steals  Show 


Evans  of  AP  Returns 
From  Tour  Abroad 


John  Evans,  general  foreign  editor 


As  the  Spanish  civil  war  enters  i 
third  year  and  the  Sino-Japanese  con¬ 
flict  its  second  year  this  month,  pres; 
associations  and  photo  services  which 
have  already  paid  out  hundreds  r; 
thousands  of  dollars  and  suffered  the 
loss  through  death  or  injury  of  sev¬ 
eral  correspondents,  look  forward  ; 
continued  expense  for  an  indefinit; 


nique,  formerly  left  to  messenger  and  of  the  Associated  Press,  returned  this  .i,  *  .  L.  r  *  .  . 

- ^cek  from  a  five-week  tour  of  Eu- 


bus  facilities;  made  possible  more  ef¬ 
fective  coverage  and  later  news; 
eliminated  waste  of  time  formerly  con¬ 
sumed  in  re-write  in  the  news  room. 
The  new  system  has  made  possible 
the  retirement  of  one  editorial  worker, 
who  will  not  be  replaced,  and  elimi¬ 
nates  toll  charges  from  the  points  af¬ 
fected.  The  installation  was  made  by 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  who  provided 
instructors  to  aid  the  correspondents 
in  mastering  the  machines. 


WNU  PETITION  DENIED 


Wilder  Breckenridge 


Federal  Judge  James  A.  Donohoe 
in  Omaha  July  13  dismissed  a  peti¬ 
tion  filed  last  month  asking  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  Western  Newspaper  Union 
under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act.  WNU  recently  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  H.  Perry,  president, 
American  P*ress  Association.  Judge 
Donohoe  held  the  Omaha  court  had 


j  .  ly  diminished  because  of  recer, 
u  occurrences.  The  front  page  show  wa 

which  he  wrote  ^y  big  stories  inThe  U.  S.  arc 

a  series  of  stories  distant  parts  of  the  world 

surveying  Coverage  costs  have  dwindled  as  th? 

ary  aM  poliU-  ^ars  became  routine.  Yet,  all  agen- 
cal  conditions  in  remain  prepared  to  meet  a.r 

uropean  coun-  sudden  news  break  which  agair 
tries.  _ _ _ 


cai  coiiuiuoiis  in  remain  prepared  to  meet  a.r 

uropean  coun-  sudden  news  break  which  agair 
*  •  might  send  coverage  costs  skyrocket- 

The  s  t  ones  ^  figure  in  excess  of  $1,000  per 

were  written  for  day  for  each  news  service  and  a  cor- 
the  AP  Sunday  respondingly  high  figure  for  pictu  • 
news  report  after  aopncipc 

E "  H-  War  in  East  Costlier 

With  diplomats  —  •  .si.  ^  .  i.  l  t 

^.,,1  The  war  in  the  Orient  has  been  iV 


Evan  s  yisit^  Costlier 

with  diplomats  l 

1  L  r  or,.!  Tho  v/ST  in  tho  Oriont  has  been  tl. 

John  Evans  and  government  ,  -  t  .v.  .  . 

officials  of  the  expensive  of  the  two  strug 

various  countries  and  staff  members  ^  cover.  The  reason  for  tb: 

of  the  AP  foreign  bureaus  in  London,  ^he  high  toll  of  approximately! 

Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Moscow,  and  f 

broke  and  then  suddenly  invoivt. 

“Our  foreign  men  are  facing  real  American  ships,  the  Preside 

complications,”  Evans  said,  “because  Hoover  and  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Par.. 


auv  maior  develonment  in  one  coun-  thousands  of  telegraphed  words  a:  J 
ing  staff  of  True  Story  Magazine,  was  try  complicates  development”  in  other  Quickest  means  of  rushing  phc‘.c 


mg  Sian  01  1  rue  ;»orjy  Magazine,  was  company  was  a  Delaware  cor-  try  complicates  developments  in 

this  week  appomted  sales  manager  of  tne  company  was  a  ueiaware  cor  ^  j  f  j  ^ 

the  Bureau.  poration  which  for  more  than  six  ,  ...  .Y  .  . .  , 


countries.  It  calls  for  clear  and  sim-  the  U.  brought  exper,. 

pie  presentation  so  that  it  can  be  un-  where  they  exceed^  a. 


He  will  apume  his  duties  of  co-  derstood  by  American  readers.  The  previous  news  breaks  since  the  Wor: 


ordinating  all  the  sales  activities  of  the  tion  had  had  ite  principal  place  of  bureaus  are  doing  a  real  job.” 

n _ i_>_  •_  _ j; _ X*  T*Tzi  micm^QC  ann  Tirinr»ir\al  a<ccAtc  in  «  w  «  awaa 


Bureau  late  in  July,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  'Hiomson,  director. 


business  and  principal  assets  in  New 
York  City.  Attorneys  for  the  peti- 


As  a  newspaperman,  Evans  has  seen 


War.  Transmission  of  instructiuJ 
was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  sendJ 
ing  costs  up.  However,  now  that 


im  A.  inomson,  au’ector.  ''.‘"-I-  — -  k---  service  in  manv  foreign  canitals  mg  costs  up.  nowever,  now  uiai  uj 

This  appointment  follows  closely  tioners  indicated  no  new  action  would  joining  the  AP  in  1914  he  has  ^^ory  has  become  more  routine  suc| 


the  selection  of  George  Benneyan  as  ^  filed, 
research  and  promotion  manager,  and  /"•‘Krnii 
the  drive  for  members,  now  at  a  new  wDI*  “ 
high  of  645.  A  nev 

Breckenridge  is  39  years  old.  A  the  (3a' 


CNPA  DUES  REVISED 


worked  along  the  Mexican  border,  communications  are  less  necessary 
handled  important  assignments  in  While  the  Eastern  conflict  was  tl 
Europe,  and  directed  news  coverage  extensive  to  newspaper  ag^f 


A  new  sch^ule  of  dues  adopted  by  a,  as  in  Paris.  Today  Spanish  revolution  has  pr^ 


the  California  Newspaper  Publish-  he  directs  all  AP  foreign  bureaus.  vided  the  only  fatelities  ^ongAmr 


Cornell  student  when  the  World  War  ers  Association  went  into  effect  July  1.  Qn  his  most  recent  trip  abroad,'  he  correspondents.  On  Dec  J 

began,  he  joined  the  Royal  (Canadian)  The  new  schedule  raises  the  minimum  g-jj  ,u„*  tt-l^nhonp  oommnnirafionc  1^37,  a  shell  hit  four  correspondenE 
Flying  Corps,  in  which  he  served  with  for  dailies  from  $42  to  $45  a  year,  and  between  European  countries  were  ^audete  killing  three  of  4 

distinction.  After  the  war,  he  was  the  maximum  from  $144  to  $500  a  greatly  improved.  writers.  They  were  Eldward  J.  Ny 

employed  by  the  Dunlop  Tire  and  year.  Minimum  dues  from  weeklies  ^ 

Rubber  Company  and  later  went  into  are  decreased  from  $18  to  $12  a  year, 

the  automobile  business.  He  entered  and  maximum  raised  from  $72  a  year  PROF.  HYDE  SAVED 
advertising  through  the  Dry  Goods  to  3  cents  per  subscriber  for  papers  pj.Qf  Grant  M  Hyde  directo 
Economist,  the  Crowell  Publications  with  more  than  2,400  circulation.  versitv  of  Wwnnsin  School  nl 


Jr.,  of  the  Associated  Press,  Bradij 
Johnson,  of  News-Week,  and  E  R? 
Sheepshanks,  of  Reuters. 

Despite  the  number  of  correspe- 
dent  casualties  in  the  Far  East  - 


and  True  Story  Magazine,  leaving  the 
latter  organization  to  join  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  where  he  spent  four 


PA.  FREE  PRESS  DRIVE 


Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  director,  Uni-  , 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Jour-  casualties  in  the  Far 

nalism  was  among  the  uassengers  res-  American  newspaper  writer  has 
cS  r’eTentlyTl^  billed  in  China.  Several  have 

wounded. 


i-uoxxsxuoK  v,o.,  wuvxv  XXV  The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  Ascania  when  it  was  stranded  on  a 

years,  or  wo  yeare,  e  was  wi  e  Rgbers  Association  has  purchased  rock  ledge  off  Bic  Island,  in  the  St. 
advertismg  staff  of  Comic  Weekly  and  franchise  for  that  state  for  the  Lawrence  River  150  miles  north  of 


recently  returned  to  True  Story. 

■ 

Bernsten  Sales  Chief  of 
Coast  Ad  Bureau 


Freedom  of  the  Press  ad  campaign  Quebec.  Prof.  Hyde,  accompanied  by 


SERIES  ON  ALASKA 

San  Francisco,  July  12 — Back  fr" 


developed  by  the  California  Newspa- 
ner  Publishers  Association. 


his  mother,  canceled  a  trip  to  London  ^  9,000-mile  trip  to  3*^0 


and  returned  to  Madison,  Wis. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  July  13 — Selection 
of  an  organization  committee  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  H.  C.  Bernsten  as  man¬ 
ager  marked  first  steps  in  formation 
of  the  bureau  of  advertising.  Pacific 
Coast  division,  here  today. 

The  bureau  will  operate  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  advertising 
bureau. 

A.  J.  Tormey,  San  Francisco  News, 
was  named  chairman  at  a  Coast  meet¬ 
ing  today  called  by  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  ANPA  ad¬ 
vertising  committee  member;  Tom  J. 
Turner,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review;  S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal;  John  Long,  (Halifomia  News- 
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Alaska,  Royal  Arch  Gunnison, 
sistant  manager  of  the  Pacific  Ne* 
Bureau  of  the  Christian  Science  Mo¬ 
tor,  is  writing  a  series  of  articles . 
his  paper  on  the  needs  and  prob.f" 
of  the  territory.  Gunnison,  who 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gunnison,  »■ 
selected  by  the  Monitor  to  make  t' 
trip  primarily  because  he  was  b 
in  Alaska  and  had  kept  his  ear.- 
contacts.  At  Juneau,  Gunnison 
terviewed  Gov.  John  W.  Troy,  ’- 
believes  Alaska  will  boast  80,000  p.- 
ulation  by  the  1940  census. 


INVITES  PUBUSHERS 

In  celebration  of  its  new  plant,  * 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  &  Leav 
Press  will  hold  “open  house”  for  By* 
western  newspaper  publishers  ' 
July  22.  it  was  announced  this 
by  Frank  H.  Burgess,  publisher. 
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Radio  Comment  Columns  Being 
Dropped  By  Many  Dailies 

Survey  Shows  Step  Being  Taken  as  Economy 
Move  . . .  Some  Planning  to  Eliminate  Program 
Logs  .  .  .  Competitive  Angle  Stressed 


faced  with  increased  costs,  reduced 
revenues,  and  subsequent  necessary 
economies,  there  is  a  growing  trend 
among  publishers  throughout  the 
country  toward  elimination  of  radio 
comment  columns,  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  survey  in  key  cities  of  the 
U.  S.  reveals. 

Lack  of  adequate  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  radio  industry,  which 
commands  so  much  free  space  in 
newspapers,  long  has  been  a  sore  spot 
to  publishers,  who  are  now  taking  the 
view  that  they  have  been  the  “goat” 
in  glorifying  the  other  fellow  too 
long.  They  feel  elimination  of  radio 
gossip  columns  is  one  way  to  save 
white  space  for  more  newsworthy 
matter. 

Coast  Publishars  Sat  Example 

Following  the  example  set  earlier 
'Jus  year  by  publishers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  the  Mid-West,  where 
radio  gossip  columns  were  success¬ 
fully  dropped,  the  movement  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground.  In  some  sections,  it 
is  indicated,  elimination  of  program 
kgs  is  under  consideration. 

The  movement  broke  out  in  con¬ 
cert,  Ae  survey  reveals,  coincident 
with  sharp  protests  by  publishers  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  annual  convention  in 
New  York,  in  April. 

Elimination  of  radio  comment  col- 
iunns,  initiated  by  five  Los  Angeles 
dailies— Times,  Examiner,  Herald  & 
Express,  Daily  News  and  Evening 
Sews — early  in  April,  has  become  al¬ 
most  universal  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  Ae  survey  reveals,  and  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  very  little  unfa¬ 
vorable  reader  reaction.  Publishers, 
it  is  indicated,  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  move,  but  show'  no  disposition  at 
f  present  to  throw  out  the  radio  logs. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area  only  two 
dailies  continue  to  run  radio  com- 
ment  columns,  the  Hollywood  Citi- 
:en-News  and  the  Pasadena  Star- 
Sews. 

Many  Dailies  Fallow  Suit 

The  decision  of  the  Los  Angeles 
dailies  was  followed  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  by  ihe  Glendale  News-Press, 
dlhambrn  Post-Advocate,  San  Pedro 
NeiDs-Pilot,  Culver  City  Star  News, 
Monroria  News-Post,  Redondo  Beach 
g|Brec2e,  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  and  Sun.  The 
Burbank  Review  has  never  run  a 
radio  department  other  than  a  log, 
and  continues  this  policy. 

In  other  Southern  California  cities, 
radio  comment  has  been  dropped  by 
die  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  San 
jSiego  Sun,  Santa  Ana  Register,  Santa 
Ana  Journal,  San  Bernardino  Sun 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

said  the  plan  is  working  out  entirely 
satisfactorily.  Regarding  program  list¬ 
ings  he  stated;  "The  log  contains 
reference  matter  to  which  readers 
are  entitled.  There  has  been  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  complaints.” 

Protests  Mostly  from  Sponsors 

Clark  Waite,  president.  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspapers, 
stated  that  radio  sponsors  showed 
more  concern  over  the  elimination 
than  readers  did.  “Eventually  the 
n«  wspapers  probably  will  cut  down 
the  logs,  too,”  he  said.  “There  is  not 
as  much  reader  interest  in  them  as 
formerly.” 

Little  effect  on  radio  listening  hab¬ 
its  has  been  noticed,  according  to 
W.  R.  Penney,  head  of  W.  R.  Penney 
Market  Research  Corp.,  which  main¬ 
tains  a  continuous  check  on  radio 
listeners.  Figures  for  May  of  this 
year,  following  Ae  elimination  of  the 
columns,  indicates  very  little  fluctu¬ 
ation  from  the  average  trend,  he 
said.  Mr.  Penney  estimates  that 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  have  been 
giving  radio  from  20  to  25  million 
dollars  worth  of  space  each  year, 
and  compares  that  with  the  $100,- 
0C0,000  which  motion  pictures  spend 
for  promotion,  about  85%  of  which 
goes  to  newspapers. 

“How  newspapers  figure  they  can 
give  $20,000,000  a  year  to  a  com¬ 
petitive  industry,  I  can’t  see,”  he 
said.  “If  newspaper  advertisers  had 
been  alert,  they  wouldn’t  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  development  of  the  radio 
columns  in  the  first  place.” 

S.  F.  and  Oakland  Also  Quit 

Newspajjers  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  have  reduced  their  radio 
sections  to  a  daily  2-column  log.  In 
the  immediately  surrounding  area, 
publishers  have  sharply  reduced  radio 
comment  and  are  contemplating  fur¬ 
ther  reductions,  the  survey  shows. 
The  actions  have  had  no  effect  on 
newspaper  circulations  and  columns 
were  eliminated  without  protest,  un¬ 


less  one  considers  seriously  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  one-half  dozen  mail 
or  phone  protests  per  newspaper. 

Some  tendency  to  extend  the  move 
to  the  radio  logs  is  noticeable,  the 
survey  shows,  but  no  action  is  to  be 
expected  at  this  time.  Economies  in 
other  sections  of  the  papers  are  likely 
to  get  first  consideration.  The  pub¬ 
lic  seems  quite  content  with  merely 
the  program  listing. 

Peninsula  newspapers,  cemprising 
the  Palo  Alto  Times,  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance  and  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
also  have  deleted  comment  but  have 
retained  highlights.  The  Alameda 
Times-Star  has  dropped  comment  on 
programs  and  the  Richmond  Inde¬ 
pendent  is  considering  action.  'The 
Berkeley  Gazette  reduced  comment 
ta  a  half-column  maximum  before 
San  Francisco  newspapers  acted. 

Frank  D.  Northup,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Alameda  Times-Star,  said:  “If 
we  cut  out  the  log  as  well  and  stuck 
to  it  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  30 
days  until  radio  would  be  back  on 
an  advertising  basis.  I  personally 
favor  elimination  of  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  unless  it  is  paid  for  as  other 
commercial  institutions  do.” 

Idea  Spreadinq  with  C.N.P.A.  Members 

As  the  result  of  coast  papers’  ac¬ 
tions  a  two-column  agate  log  plus 
a  meager  short  wave  agate  listing  is 
all  that  is  used  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  papers,  either  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day.  A  unique  angle  of  the  Los 
Angeles  action  is  the  designation  of 
Jack  Holmes,  assistant  radio  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Expre.ss,  to 
function  as  a  clearing  house  for  log 
information,  receiving  program  lists 
from  all  sources,  in  turn  relaying  this 
to  Los  Angeles  papers.  In  San  Diego 
each  paper  compiles  its  own  agate 
listings. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  found  “the  elimination  of 
radio  comment  columns  in  member 


AD  SAYS  MOTORISTS  "GYPPED"  BY  CHEAP  FUEL 

CHICAGO,  July  12 — Using  large  display  advertising  space  in  all  local  news¬ 
papers,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  reproduced  headlines  from  a 
Chicago  Daily  News  story,  relating  how  motorists  were  being  “gypped”  in  the 
local  gasoline  war  through  cheap  and  adulterated  fuel,  and  added  the  state¬ 
ment:  “But  you  get  the  gasoline  you  pay  for  when  you  buy  from  Standard 
Oil  dealers.”  The  advertising  resulted  from  a  price  war  among  local  gasoline 
filling  stations,  in  which  the  Daily  News  points  out  the  motoring  public  is 
the  victim  because  of  cheap  fuel  being  dispensed  at  so-called  bargain  prices. 


RESTRAINS  ALCOHOL  BOARD  IN  VA,  ADVERTISING 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  July  12^udge  Julien  Gunn,  in  the  Richmond  city  circuit 
court,  yesterday  entered  an  order  granting  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Virginia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  from  prohibiting  the  outdoor  ad- 
cXmnr'^wfrrdropp^'  Soi  vertisement  of  alcoholic  beverages  until  Sept.  30.  At  that  time  argument  will 

be  heard  and  he  will  decide  whether  the  injunction  shall  be  made  permanent. 
After  a  hearing  recently.  Judge  Gunn  indicated  his  action  of  yesterday  by 
saying  the  board  had  the  power  to  regulate,  but  not  to  prohibit,  such  adver¬ 
tising. 


statement  of  policy  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Norman  Chandler,  general  mana- 
Los  Angeles  Times,  declared 
’'kere  have  been  no  additional  com¬ 
plaints,  other  than  the  few  made  in 
J^Pril.  “I  am  glad  to  see  the  idea 
^Pfeading  to  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
other  points,”  he  told  Editor  & 
V'^tlSHER 


ESSO  COPY  CONGRATULATES  HUGHES  FLIGHT 

ESSO  GASOLINE  copy  this  week  was  released  in  a  list  of  eastern  newspapers 
congratulating  Howard  Hughes  on  his  successful  flight  from  New  York 
to  Paris.  ’The  copy  in  1,200  lines  and  950  lines  points  out  the  Hughes  plane 
'‘f  Robert  L.  Smith,  general  manager,  was  fueled  and  lubricated  by  Esso.  It  appeared  in  New  York  Monday  after- 
Tos  Angeles  Daily  and  Evening  News,  noon  as  Hughes  was  landing  in  Paris. 


newspapers  of  our  association  is 
gradually  spreading.  "Mr.  Long  told 
EtiTOR  &  Publisher  that  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  percentage  of  actual  list¬ 
eners  to  radio  programs  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  by  the  association,  re¬ 
vealed,  that  on  the  average,  only  25% 
of  the  potential  listeners  actually 
listen  to  programs. 

"This  argument,  it  seems  to  me, 
helps  to  answer  the  fear  of  some  pub- 
li  hers  that  many  of  their  subscribers 
would  resent  the  elimination  of  radio 
publicity,”  Mr.  Long  commented. 
“Obviously,  if  only  25%  of  the  po¬ 
tential  listeners  are  listening,  there 
cannot  be  the  high  reader  interest  in 
radio  publicity  that  many  of  us  have 
been  led  to  believe  exists.” 

3  Chicago  Dailies  Stop  Comment 

In  Chicago,  three  newspapers 
dropped  their  radio  comment  col¬ 
umns  within  the  past  3  months  with 
no  particular  outburst  of  protest 
from  readers.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
informed.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
letters  received,  complaining  the  col¬ 
umns  were  discontinued,  was  less 
than  200  on  each  paper. 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  whose  paper 
was  the  first  in  Chicago  to  eliminate 
the  radio  gossip  column,  declared  the 
Daily  News  had  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  reader  interest  was  confined 
largely  to  program  listings. 

Albert  Dale,  managing  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  expressed  doubt  as 
to  news  value  of  such  columns,  as¬ 
serting:  “Most  radio  comment  col¬ 
umns  have  gotten  away  from  their 
original  purposes,  that  of  criticizing 
radio  programs,  and  have  become 
welcome  havens  for  radio  press 
agents.” 

NBC  Protests  Move 

An  interesting  development  follow¬ 
ing  discontinuance  of  the  American’s 
radio  column,  was  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company’s  decision  to 
withdraw  it  15-minute  period  allotted 
the  American  for  a  daily  news  broad¬ 
cast.  While  NBC  officials  denied 
dropping  of  the  column  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  its  decision,  they  admitted 
they  were  “upset”  over  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  action  and  felt  they  no  longer 
needed  to  co-operate. 

Ro’oert  M.  Lee,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Tribune,  concurred  in  the 
general  feeling  that  public  interest  is 
confined  to  program  listings  as  far  as 
the  daily  paper  is  concerned.  He 
pointed  out  the  gossip  columns,  by 
their  very  nature,  dealt  largely  with 
trade  news  and  publicity  concern¬ 
ing  talent  which  materially  enhanced 
programs  mentioned,  with  no  direct 
benefit  to  the  newspaper. 

Although  no  recent  survey  of  the 
situation  has  been  made  by  the  Inland 
Press  Association,  John  L.  Meyer, 
secretary-treasurer,  said  that  “there 
is  a  definite  tendency  toward  re¬ 
ducing  or  omitting  radio  comment 
columns,  features  and  the  like,  in 
this  section  of  the  U.  S.  This  office 
has  reason  to  believe  that  if  a  sur¬ 
vey  were  made  among  our  dailies 
(303  in  20  North  Central  States)  it 
would  show  increasing  sentiment  to¬ 
ward  dropping  radio  programs.  Pub¬ 
lishers  opposed  to  the  use  of  radio 
comment  columns,  features  and  the 
like,  and  to  the  use  of  radio  program 
listings,  have  become  more  firm  and 
vocal  in  expressing  themselves,  stat¬ 
ing  that  their  experience  has  long 
since  proved  they  were  right  and 
there  has  been  no  loss  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  because  of  the  absence  of 
program  listings,  and  radio  features.” 

In  Seattle,  the  Times  Star  and 
Post-Intelligencer  carry  logs  but  da 
not  mention  radio  in  their  news  col¬ 
umns.  Recently  the  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  dropped  its  radio  comment 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Long  Island  Star  Resumes 
After  Guild  Agreement 


Guild  Contracts  Are  Signed  in  Memphis  and 
Oklahoma  City  .  .  .  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
Still  Struck  as  NLRB  Hearing  Ends 


negotiations  contracts  were  made  by 
the  newspaper  with  the  Printing 
Trades  Union,  Inc.,  an  independent 
union  representing  the  mechanical 
departments;  with  the  office  workers, 
with  the  circulation  department,  and 
a  posted  announcement  of  working 
conditions  with  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  he  testified. 


The  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star, 
which  ceased  publication  June  25 
after  62  years  of  uninterrupted  opera¬ 
tion,  resumed  publication  July  13 
under  an  agreement  between  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse,  the  new  owner,  and  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild.  Mr. 
Newhouse  purchased  the  Star  June  20. 

A  two-year  contract  was  signed  July 
12.  and  the  184  employes  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  when  the 
paper  suspended  returned  that  day  to 
prepare  for  publication  the  following 
day.  There  are  approximately  40 
guild  members  on  the  Star. 

The  contract  provides  for  a  3-month 
period  during  which  no  discharges  may 
be  made,  but  gives  the  publisher  the 
unrestricted  right  to  make  discharges 
for  the  21 -month  period  following. 
After  that  he  is  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreement  with  the  guild  based  upon 
terms  then  obtaining  on  the  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  of  which 
Mr.  Newhouse  is  principal  owner. 
Mr.  Newhouse  also  publishes  the 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance  and 
A'eu'arfc  (N.  J.)  Ledger. 

Provides  Pay  Cut  Guarantee 

The  contract  further  guarantees 
against  pay  cuts,  and  provides  for 
vacations,  sick  leav’e  and  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  present  working  hours. 
Discharged  employes  are  to  receive  a 
two-week  dismissal  indemnity.  No 
provision  for  a  closed  shop  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  agreement  but  the  pub¬ 
lisher  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  dis¬ 
missals  of  guild  members,  those  hired 
later  must  be  guild  men  or  must  join 
the  guild  within  30  days. 

The  agreement  ended  a  controversy 
between  Mr.  Newhouse  and  the  guild 
that  apparently  had  doomed  the  old 
daily.  It  started  after  the  former 
owners.  Long  Island  Star  Publishing 
Co.,  Elizabeth  Hanavan,  president, 
represented  by  Le  Roy  L.  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  ^itor,  relinquished  the 
property  to  Mr.  Newhouse,  after  a 
reported  loss  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  Newhouse  had  advised  employes 
that  he  would  continue  publication  of 
the  Star  only  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  be  given  unrestricted  authority 
to  hire  and  fire  staff  members.  He 
offered  an  11-point  program  which 
called  for  a  three-month  trial  period 
without  personnel  changes,  and  a 
further  21-month  period  during  which 
there  might  be  personnel  changes  if 
the  three-month  experiment  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  employes,  however,  re¬ 
fused  the  proposal  and  the  Star  dis¬ 
continued  publication. 

The  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
assistance  of  Michael  J.  P.  Hogan, 
president.  New  York  Stereotypers’ 
Union  local,  and  William  Ward,  pres¬ 
ident,  Local  6,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Guild  Almost  ''Froze"  Jobs 

Mr.  Newhouse,  in  a  statement  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  announcement  of 
plans  to  resume  publication,  said  the 
guild  leaders  had  “blinded  themselves 
to  the  fact  that  freezing  of  some  jobs 
may  destroy  all  jobs,  as  it  nearly  did 
on  the  Star,”  and  added:  “I  don’t 
want  to  accuse  the  guild  leaders  of 
bad  motives,  but  the  effect  of  their 
bargaining  for  unachievable  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  the  same  as  the  result 


of  deliberate  and  reckless  sacrifice  of 
the  real  interest  of  working  news¬ 
paper  men  for  the  sake  of  hollow  the¬ 
ories.” 

He  pointed  out  the  agreement 
gives  the  management  a  right  “with¬ 
out  which  it  could  not  have  any  hope 
of  revitalizing  the  newspaper,  the 
right  to  make  such  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  as  it  deems  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  the  newspaper  prod¬ 
uct.  The  guild,  three  weeks  after  I 
asserted  this  need,  has  seen  fit  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  it  in  an  agreement.  The  de¬ 
lay  has  meant  loss  of  more  than  two 
weeks’  work  for  184  employes  and  a 
break  in  the  reading  habits  of  30,000 
subscribers.  This  probably  has  seri¬ 
ously  complicated  the  job  of  recon¬ 
struction,  thus  injuring  the  interests 
of  all  employes  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
agement’s.” 

Mr.  Newhouse  signed  the  contract 
for  Newspaper  Projects,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers,  of  which  he  is  president.  Milton 
Kaufman,  executive  secretary,  NGNY, 
and  John  F.  Hogan,  NGNY  organizer, 
signed  for  the  Guild. 


Coast  Publishers 
To  Act  in 
Unison  on  Labor 


Oklahoma  News  Signs  Contract 

THE  Oklahoma  News,  Oklahoma  City 
evening  daily,  entered  into  a  one- 
year  contract  July  6  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Newspaper  Guild,  pro¬ 
viding  for  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  only,  a  fve-day  40-hoiU'  week, 
minimum  wages  and  dismissal  pay. 

It  became  effective  July  9,  except 
for  the  provisions  dealing  with  hours, 
which  will  go  into  effect  in  90  days. 
This  was  agreed  on,  negotiators  an¬ 
nounced.  to  give  the  newspaper  time 
to  make  adjustments  for  the  five-day 
40-hour  week. 


Coast  NLRB  Hearing  Ends 

MOTIONS  for  dismissal  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild  charges  of 
Wagner  Act  violations  against  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  on  the 
grounds  the  NLRB  is  without 
jurisdiction  as  the  paper  is  not  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  and  on  grounds 
no  evidence  was  produced  by  the 
board  to  substantiate  the  charges, 
were  denied  by  Examiner  George 
Kennedy  July  12,  as  hearings  closed. 

In  final  testimony,  Harlan  G.  Pal¬ 
mer,  publisher,  gave  comparative 
profit  and  loss  figures  for  five  months 
from  last  December  on,  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  and  pointed 
out  that  rather  than  cause  dismissals 
of  three  editorial  employes  and  two 
from  other  departments  he  had  post¬ 
poned  the  actions  as  negotiations  for 
a  contract  between  the  Citizen-News 
and  LANG  were  going  on. 

“If  guild  negotiations  had  not  then 
been  on  I  am  satisfied  retrenchments 
would  have  been  effected  by  March 
1,”  he  said,  after  outlining  the  method 
by  which  the  newspaper  selected  the 
three  editorial  employes  to  be  re¬ 
leased. 

He  testified  that  the  reason  for  the 
delay  was  the  feeling  that  it  would 
have  disturbed  negotiations  with  the 
guild  if  announced  at  that  time.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  discharges  were  not 
revealed  until  after  the  guild  and  the 
publisher  had  come  to  an  oral  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  contract,  which  was  to 
have  contained  a  clause  preserving 
the  publisher’s  right  to  hire  and  fire. 

Guild  Struck  May  14 

However,  with  announcement  of 
the  five  dismissals,  the  guild  went  out 
on  strike  May  14,  asserting  that  they 
had  been  made  because  of  guild  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  persons  affected. 

Willingness  of  the  paper  to  enter 
into  contract  negotiations  with  em¬ 
ployes  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Palmer 
on  cross-examination  by  NLRB  At¬ 
torney  David  Persinger.  He  said  that 
all  individuals  were  asked  by  the 
management  if  they  desired  to  pre¬ 
sent  claims  for  contracts  as  individuals 
or  collectively.  Prior  to  the  guild 


The  agreement,  signed  by  Lee  Hills, 
editor,  and  E.  W.  Pryor,  president  of 
the  local  and  News  guild  units,  also 
provides  that  overtime  work  will  be 
compensated  for  by  equal  time  off 
or  by  payment  in  cash  at  the  regular 
rate  of  the  employe  affected. 


Memphis  Contracts 

CONTRACTS  among  the  Memphis 
Press- Scimitar,  covering  all  edi¬ 
torials  and  commercial  department 
employes,  and  acco\mting  and  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  on  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  were 
signed  June  27  by  managements  of 
the  dailies,  both  Scripps-Howard 
owned,  though  separately  published, 
and  the  Memphis  Newspaper  Guild, 
ANG. 


Clauses  covering  editorial  workers 
on  both  newspapers  were  little 
changed,  except  to  provide  payment  of 
vacation  pay  in  advance  and  full  dis¬ 
missal  pay  in  lump  sum  instead  of 
weekly,  as  heretofore,  but  business 
department  workers,  included  in  the 
contracts  for  the  first  time,  benefitted 
by  wage  increases.  The  contracts  re¬ 
sulted  in  annual  payroll  increases  of 
$10,000  at  the  Press-Scimitar  and 
$4,000  at  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

The  five-day  40-hour  week  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  departments.  Dismissal 
indemnity  is  now  one  week’s  pay  for 
each  eight  months  of  service  up  to 
24  weeks.  Other  provisions  are  guar¬ 
antees  against  pay  cuts  during  the 
life  of  the  one-year  contracts,  and 
against  dismissals  as  the  result  of  the 
contracts. 


Examiner  Reads  Daily: 
NLRB  Case  Set  Aside 
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Group  Formed  by  Small 
Dailies  to  Cope 
With  Common  Problems 
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Los  Angeles,  July  11— Realizati 
that  labor  problems,  particularly 
editorial  and  other  non-mechani; 
departments,  are  due  for  a  steacj 
growth  and  that  a  definite  progrs: 
capable  of  wide  application  must  i 
formulated  to  cope  with  them  L 
been  reached  by  Southern  Califorrilv, 
daily  newspaper  publishers.  The  deT 
sire  to  develop  a  plan  in  which  put] 
lishers  may  act  in  unison  resulted  i 
meeting  held  here  Friday  at  wluch^.^i^u 
informal  non  -  metropolitan  daili*|’the  s 
labor  relations  committee  was  orga^ 
ized. 

Result  of  the  first  meeting  was 
selection  of  two  sub-committees 
crystallize  ideas  and  outline  a 
tive  course  of  action.  Harry  S.  Wi 
ster,  general  manager,  San  Berm 
Sun  and  Telegram,  through  whose 
forts  the  support  of  nearly  every 
paper  from  Kern  County  to  the  M( 
can  border  was  secured,  was 
chairman  of  one  of  these  groups, 

Robert  Henderson,  Southern  Califor| 
nia  Associated  Newspapers,  and  J.  I 
Funk,  general  manager  Santa  Moni 
Evening  Outlook,  named  to  serve  wr 
him. 

Preparedness  Stressed 

Robert  L.  Smith,  general  manaK 
Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Daily  Neu 
iccepted  chairmanship  of  the  otk: 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  11 — Be¬ 
cause  the  trial  examiner  conducting 
hearings  on  charges  against  Express 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  admitted  he  read  an  editorial  in 
one  of  the  respondent’s  newspapers 
discussing  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  practices,  the  board  has  set 
aside  his  findings  and  ordered  a  new 
hearing. 

Express  Publishing  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
the  San  Antonio  Evening  News.  The 
examiner,  Waldo  C.  Holden,  admitted 
during  the  taking  of  testimony  that  he 
read  an  editorial  in  the  Express  in 
which  leanings  toward  NLRB  were 
charged  to  the  court  trying  James  H. 
Rand,  Jr.,  and  Pearl  Berghoff  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  federal  anti-strike¬ 
breaking  statute. 

The  board  declared  it  had  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Holden  might  be  influenced 
by  the  editorial  but  explained  a  new 
hearing  would  be  required  “to  remove 
any  possible  stigma  of  prejudice.” 


group,  representing  the  Los  Angel-^ 
metropolitan  papers,  which,  while  n: 
taking  a  moving  part  in  the  orgarj 
zation,  have  indicated  keen  intere  ^  ^ 
in  the  work  the  committee  is  unde: 
taking.  f 

As  yet  a  program  has  not  been  o.  fjjQ 
lined.  “Our  first  job,”  Mr.  WebsM 
paraphrased  the  situation  to  Ennoi  lituatio 
Publisher,  “is  to  get  ourselves  a  fii  lewspa 
house  and  a  fire  engine.  You  ca: 
tell  how  you’re  going  to  act  at  d) 
fire  until  you  get  there,  but  youv 
got  to  be  prepared.”  lapem 

The  next  meeting,  at  which  the  suj  g 
gestions  of  the  committees  will  be  coa 
sidered  by  the  publishers  as  a  who*  ici^g  . 
will  be  held  on  call.  nunity 

*  First 

NIEMAN  CURATOR  fixed 

Archibald  MacLeish,  poet  and  maj  lays  i 
ezine  writer,  who  won  the  Pulita  econd, 
poetry  prize  in  1932  for  “Conqui*  leedles 
dor,”  has  been  appointed  to  the  ne  nth  a 
position  of  curator  of  the  Niemi  leforel 
Collection  of  Contemporary  Jouma  earing 
ism  at  Harvard  University  for  d  onstru 
coming  academic  yecU",  the  universi  slim” 
announced  July  10.  In  this  curaW  ess  of 
ship,  established  with  the  aid  of  d  elt  th 
Lucius  W.  Nieman  and  Agnes  Wd  our  n 
Nieman  Fimd,  MacLeish  will  supo  e  go  L 
vise  the  creation  in  Widener  Librai  tt  ui 
at  Harvard  of  a  collection  of  genet  aturd; 
literature  on  modem  journalism,  ®  ‘Oreas 
also  a  microfilm  collection  of  maj*  dustr 
contemporary  newspapers  in  mai  as  be 
countries.  He  will  also  serve  as  one  <  Wi  in 
the  advisors  to  the  Nieman  Fellows  fJctior 

HAD  65.000  AD  LINES  ot"  „ 

The  San  Francisco  News  on  Jo:  sachir 
6  published  a  52-page  Golden  Ga<  m 
International  Exposition  edition  coo  (caus 
sisting  of  five  sections.  Two  of  f  hoi 
sections  had  color  covers,  one  wasi  tagg  ^ 
rotogravure.  The  edition  contain  »ne  i 
65,000  lines  of  advertising,  A.  J.  ®ie 
mey,  general  manager,  said.  arson 

section  was  devoted  to  commerion  an  be 
tion  of  the  diamond  jubilee  of  S'  Jer 
Francisco  harbor  under  State  *  Wo  d 
ministration. 
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[Trend  to  Five-Day  Newspaper 
gaining  in  Small  Cities 


By  CHARLES  F.  DOBERNECK 

Business  Manager, 

JeanneHe  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
tiOW  A  COMMUNITY  of  15,000 
population  located  25  miles  from 
|r.etrc^litan  Pittsburgh  reacted  to 
J(ur  paper’s  decision  to  drop  its  Satur- 
issue  and  raise  circulation  prices 
iifc  the  same  time  has  been  my  inter- 


Four  Dailies  Adopt  Abbreviated  Publishing 
Schedule  .  .  .  A.M.s  Drop  Saturday, 

P.M.S  Monday  os  Unprofitable  Day 

A  TREND  to  the  five-day  newspaper  in  towns  and  small  cities 
tvith  Saturday  dropped  as  the  unprofitable  day  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  field  and  Monday  in  the  morning  field — has  become  notice¬ 
able  recently.  Since  July  1  four  dailies  have  adopted  the  five- 
day  publishing  schedule,  the  latest  being  the  Alameda  (Cal.) 
Times-Star.  The  others,  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times 
and  Trenton  State  Gazette,  and  the  Medford  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Mercury,  announced  their  plans  recently  (E.  &  P.,  July  2, 
Page  12). 


!i  C.  M.  Bomberger  Chas.  F.  Doberneck 

- :;ng  experience  to  observe  closely. 

News-Dispatch  made  that  double 
~:ve  last  October. 

Business  men  and  the  public  at 
irge  were  fine  in  their  support  of 
ie  News-Dispatch,  but  only  for  five 
iivs  a  week.  The  sixth  day  was  Sat- 
i’day.  Saturday  was  always  a  bad 
iay  for  local  advertising.  Saturday 
1^"  »as  a  worse  day  for  national  adver- 
-sing.  And  Saturday’s  early  press 
,  Jn  gave  little  time  for  accumulation 
)f  enough  real  news  to  give  our 
faders  their  two  cents’  worth.  This 
*  iituation  is  almost  universally  true  of 
“  ie»-spapers. 

^  Needless  Outlay  Obviated 

‘  When  increasing  costs  of  labor  and 
materials  made  publishing  a  daily 
iaper  more  burdensome  we  decided  to 
^  hop  Saturday,  but  only  after  some 
areful  deliberation.  We  felt  that  by 
“O'  ioing  so  we  could  serve  the  corn- 
vanity  much  better  in  the  long  rvm: 

because  distribution  of  the 
fixed’’  expenses  over  the  other  five 
na?  lays  would  improve  those  issues; 
ita  econd,  because  we  could  save  much 
iSi  leedless  outlay  of  cash  by  doing  away 
M  rith  a  day  of  publication  guaranteed 
imi  ^forehand  to  be  unprofitable,  even 
m»  earing  down  part  of  a  whole  week’s 
ti  ".structive  efforts.  There  are  enough 
irsii  slim”  days  to  reckon  with,  regard- 
aW  ess  of  Saturday;  third,  because  we 
fi  elt  that  the  new  Pennsylvania  40- 
Ta  our  maximum  work  week  scheduled 
pS  5  go  into  effect  last  Dec.  1  would  af- 
jrai  fct  Us,  and  that  the  elimination  of 
tie:  aturday  would  dovetail  in  with  the 
ai  icreasing  movement  of  business  and 
aay  dustry  to  the  five-day  week,  which 
naJ  as  become  a  recognized  social  cus- 
ne<  in  almost  every  phase  of  pro- 
iws  Jction, 

,^d.  more  important,  the  recogni- 
,  "V  of  the  40-hour  week  has  far 
Jiv  Aching  economic  effects  on  those 
Gal  ho  must  meet  payrolls.  This  is  true 
c<#  Kause  the  man  who  formerly  worked 
-f  “  ’  laours  still  gets  the  same  weekly 
was  I  fage  or  salary  in  most  cases.  Unless 
-♦uia  »ne  new  and  unexpected  revenues 
W  Mne  into  the  lap  of  newspapers,  I 
On  wsonally  can’t  see  how  the  situation 
av  be  met  without  adding  manpower 
S  ther  than  eliminating  the  unprofit- 
*  file  day.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far 
^*^t  when  small  town  publishers 


The  five-day  newspaper  has  had 
some  acceptance  in  the  Midwest,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Oklahoma.  Now,  with  the 
red  sp>ectre  of  a  summer  deficit  loom¬ 
ing  larger  in  a  period  of  depression, 
the  decision  to  adopt  the  abbreviated 
week  at  least  as  a  summer  measure 
was  made  by  the  Alameda  and  Med¬ 
ford  dailies. 

A  big  contributing  factor  has  been 
the  general  five-day  week  among 
newspaper  readers. 

The  five-day  publishing  week  was 
accomplished  July  2  by  the  Ala¬ 
meda  Times-Star  without  material 
loss  of  circulation,  H.  G.  Spaulding, 
publisher,  advised.  Expectations  are 
that  there  will  be  a  total  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  stops,  but  first  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  abandonment  of  Satur¬ 
day  issues  caused  from  but  25  to  30 
cancellations,  he  said.  ’The  action  was 


in  response  to  the  feeling  that  if  most 
of  the  employes  are  going  to  work  but 
five  days,  “why  not  us,”  Mr.  Spauld¬ 
ing  stated.  “There  has  been  a  little 
reaction,  but  then  every  change  brings 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  will  hurt  very 
much,  but  even  if  half  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  quit.  I’ll  stick  to  it,  according 
to  my  present  mood.  The  move  ad¬ 
mittedly  was  made  experimentally  to 
eliminate  the  loss  entailed  by  Satur¬ 
day  publishing.  Mr.  Spaulding  pre¬ 
dicted  others  would  follow  if  the  close 
check  he  is  making  proves  the  prac¬ 
tice  feasible. 

Does  the  five-day  week  spell  the 
difference  between  loss  and  profit  for 
the  small  daily  publisher?  Editor  & 
Publisher  presents  herewith  articles 
by  two  publishers,  analyzing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  pap)er’s  adoption  of  the 
abbreviated  week. 


can  see  their  way  clear  to  doing  as  we 
have  done,  or  else  have  to  stand  for 
heavy  losses. 

No  Wage  Cuts 

By  dropping  Saturday  we  vir¬ 
tually  gave  all  salaried  employes  a 
16  2/3%  increase,  giving  no  wage  cuts. 
The  mechanical  employes  still  get 
their  40  hours.  All  employes  get  a 
longer  week-end  and  no  less  money. 

With  the  change  to  five  days  the 
News-Dispatch  also  took  the  occasion 
to  raise  the  single  copy  price  from 
two  cents  to  three,  but  kept  the 
weekly  subscription  at  12  cents.  This 
represented  a  two-cent  weekly  in¬ 
crease  per  customer. 

We  pledged  our  readers  a  better 
paper  in  five  days  than  we  pre¬ 
viously  produced  in  six.  We  have 
tried  to  live  up  to  that  promise,  and 
I  believe  we  have  succeeded.  The 
comic  page  formerly  used  on  Satur¬ 
day  now  goes  in  Monday,  making  two 
comic  pages  that  day.  Church  no¬ 
tices  and  advance  news  on  week¬ 
end  activities  now  swell  the  local 
news  content  on  Friday,  along  with 
the  insertion  of  several  other  features 
previously  scheduled  for  Saturday. 
This  does  away  with  using  as  “filler” 
canned  news  having  no  local  flavor. 
And  nothing  takes  the  place  of  local 
color  in  a  town  like  ours!  To  make 
sure  of  more  detail  and  better  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  community  we  added  a 
few  cub  reporters  and  spurred  news 
department  activity. 

100  Readers  Lost  Are  Regained 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  cur¬ 
tailed  schedule  we  lost  less  than  103 
regular  subscribers,  but  within  a 
month  they  nearly  all  returned.  By 
Christmas  time  we  actually  gained  a 
few.  Readers’  reaction  was  passive. 
Advertisers  were  non-committal 
about  the  change,  except  florists  and 
undertakers  who  complained  that 
deaths  could  occur  after  press  time 
Friday,  the  body  could  be  buried  be¬ 
fore  we  informed  the  community  by 


Monday  afternoon.  This  situation  is 
rare.  We  have  failed  to  find  any  se¬ 
rious  occasion  in  which  we  should 
have  rendered  a  necessary  service.  It 
can  rightfully  be  expected  that  a 
newspaper  keep  its  people  informed 
of  everything,  but  it  appears  to  me 
by  our  experience  that  speed  in  doing 
so  counts  for  little. 

Advertising  linage,  we  feel,  has  been 
maintained  along  reasonably  fair  lines 
compared  with  other  papers  our  size. 
Some  advertising  diverted  from  Sat¬ 
urday  swells  the  bulk  on  certain  of 
the  remaining  five  days,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  growing  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  attracted  to  week¬ 
day  insertions  whereas  some  of  them 
formerly  used  only  Friday. 

Saturday  Paper  Not  Missed 

We  have  been  careful  to  inquire 
from  residents  if  they  miss  our  Sat¬ 
urday  issue  and  from  those  who  reg¬ 
ularly  subscribe  to  Pittsburgh  papers 
if  they  appreciate  the  Saturday  issue 
they  get.  Definitely,  they  do  not 
miss  our  Saturday  paper,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  general  answer  is, 
“The  darn  thing  is  so  thin  and  there’s 
nothing  in  it  anyway.” 

At  the  time  we  dropped  Saturday, 
we  felt  that  we  were  taking  a  daring 
step,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  have 
been  risky  indeed  without  certain  ad¬ 
vantages. 

My  publisher  is  C.  M.  Bomberger, 
an  unorthodox  type  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  man.  His  reputation  lo¬ 
cally  has  been  built  on  one  new  en¬ 
deavor  after  another.  He’s  a  his¬ 
torian,  and  personally  promoted  a 
state  park  nearby  on  the  site  of  the 
Battle  of  Bushy  Run. 

He’s  in  demand  as  a  speaker  for 
civic  events.  He  lets  his  paper  espouse 
no  crusades  whatsoever,  but  supports 
all  enterprises  generally  considered 
good  for  his  jieople.  His  highly  opin¬ 
ionated  editorials  occupy  Col.  1  of 
Page  1. 

Mr.  Bomberger  has  surroimded 


“Many  to  Follow  Suit," 
Thomas  Kerney  Says 

Thomas  L.  Kerney,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Trenton  Times  News¬ 
papers  which  last  week  discontinued 
Saturday  editions  of  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  and  Monday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Trenton  State  Gazette, 
has  advised  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
that  "while  it  may  seem  radical  for 
an  old  newspaper  in  the  East  to 
adopt  this  policy,  we  feel  confident 
that  within  a  year  a  great  many 
newspapers  will  follow  suit. 

'  "The  trend  toward  the  five-day 
week  was  tne  predominant  factor  in 
our  decision.  We  have  endeavored 
for  the  past  four  years  to  have  our 
entire  personnel  on  a  40-hour  week, 
and  now  under  this  new  set-up  all  of 
our  staff  is  on  a  five-day  week.  We 
feel  that  all  business  in  America  will 
sooner  or  later  go  on  a  five-day 
week." 


himself  with  an  army  of  young  jour¬ 
nalists  and  advertising  men,  all  home 
grown  and  trained.  He  gives  them  a 
rather  free  hand  in  their  work,  giv¬ 
ing  no  orders  except  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  to  his  satisfaction.  He  sets  a 
fast  pace  himself,  constantly  tries 
new  ideas  and  encourages  his  helpers 
to  do  the  same.  His  papers  promote 
a  dozen  headline  events  annually  un¬ 
der  the  listing  of  community  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  say  that  without  such  enterprise, 
w’ithout  an  individualistic  type  of 
publisher  in  the  saddle  actively  at 
work,  it  might  be  exceedingly  risky 
to  take  one-sixth  of  a  community’s 
newspaper  away  from  it.  Perhaps 
our  effort  was  a  fortunate  case. 

■ 

Says  Others  Can  Profit 
By  His  Experience 

By  VAUGHN  R.  ARNOLD 

Publisher,  Ambridge  (Pa.)  Daily  Citizen 

The  Citizen,  established  in  1904, 
later  operated  the  Daily  Citizen,  eve¬ 
ning,  as  a  six-day  daily  until  1932.  At 
this  time  we  altered  our  pK)licy  and 
dispensed  with  our  Saturday  edition, 
which  we  have  never  regretted. 

Our  success  in  publishing  a  five- 
day  daily,  in  the  shadow  of  a  metropo¬ 
lis  which  has  three  dailies,  has  been 
very  gratifying.  A  few  of  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  expressing  such  satisfaction: 

1.  Saving  of  labor  costs  front  and 
back. 

2.  Saving  on  newsprint  and  ink. 

3.  Saving  on  light,  power,  heat, 
telephone,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time 
show:  A.  Increase  in  circulation;  B. 
Increase  in  linage  and  accounts;  C.  No 
worry  with  40-hour  legislation,  pres¬ 
ent  or  future. 

By  doubling  up  on  one  feature  each 
day  we  keep  right  up  to  date  on  all 
continued  strips  and  stories.  We 
highly  recommend  a  five-day  news¬ 
paper  for  small  towns,  not  isolated, 
and  hope  that  other  publishers  will 
profit  by  this  rare  experience  of  ours 
which  we  have  adopted  as  our  per¬ 
manent  policy. 

■ 

USED  286  PICTURES 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pic¬ 
tures  were  used  by  U Action  Catho- 
lique,  Quebec,  recently  in  a  24-page 
special  edition  which  ran  in  three 
sections  to  portray  the  scenes  of  the 
First  Eucharistic  Canadian  National 
Congress  held  in  that  city  June  22- 
26. 
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Emerson  Radios  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Sold  Through  By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

^^dS  WITH  the  advertising  world  swamned  observed  bv  onlv  9%.  Clark  reoorted 


“Largest  Maker  of  Small 
Radio  Sets"  Constantly  in 
Newspapers  Co-operatively 

Starting  in  1929  into  an  unexplored 
field,  Emerson  Radio  and  Phonograph 
Corporation.  New  York,  has  built  it¬ 
self  into  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
small  radio  sets  in  the  countrj’ 
through  consistent  use  of  newspaper 
space  co-op>eratively  \vith  its  dealers. 

Although  Miss  E.  F.  Slolow,  adv’er- 
tising  manager,  could  not  reveal  fig¬ 
ures  on  sales  volume  and  advertising 
appropriations  since  1929  she  assured 
Editor  &  Publisher  Wednesday  that 
expenditures  for  advertising  have 
been  increased  every  year  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  volume  of  business. 

A  report  issued  this  week  revealed 
a  22rr  increase  in  dollar  volume  over 
the  preceding  year  and  a  34%  in¬ 
crease  in  terms  of  units  sold. 

Most  astounding  achievement  of 
newspaper  advertising  has  been  the 
sale  of  “several  hundred  thousand” 
units  of  the  Emerson  $9.95  sets  since 
they  were  put  on  the  market  about 
Jan.  1.  Only  newspaper  co-operative 
ads  have  been  used  during  that  time. 

$1,000,000  Spent 

At  least  $600,000  was  spent  last 
year  for  Emerson  advertising,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  went  into  co-opera¬ 
tive  newspaper  ads.  It  was  estimated 
a  total  of  $1,000,000  went  into  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  dealers  expen¬ 
ditures.  Nine  national  magazines  are 
used  by  Emerson  in  the  fall  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Radio  was  used  formerly  by  the 
manufacturers  but  it  is  expected  that 
media  will  be  dropped  this  year. 
Dealers  are  advised  not  to  use  ad  al¬ 
lowances  for  spot  radio  broadcasts 
because  it  is  too  difficult  to  “police” 
the  scripts. 

The  Emerson  Company  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  old  Emerson  Phono¬ 
graph  Company  which  produced 
phonographs  and  records  from  1915 
to  1922.  It  started  solely  producing 
the  small  radio  sets  in  1929  but  has 
since  branched  out  into  console  ra¬ 
dios.  combination  radio  and  phono¬ 
graphs  and  portables  with  a  top  price 
of  $219. 

Ben  Abrams,  Emerson’s  president, 
has  not  only  produced  the  most  in¬ 
expensive  radio  on  the  market  and 
sold  thousands  of  them  but  by  this 
success  has  been  able  to  build  his 
business  consistently  through  the  de¬ 
pression  years.  Wage  scales  have 
been  increased  rather  than  decreased 
and  staffs  have  been  enlarged  rather 
than  curtailed  during  these  years. 

Grady  &  Wagner,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  handles  the  account.  All 
dealer  ads  are  prepared  in  New  York. 

SMOKE-O-GRAMS  PULL 

Every  day  since  January,  Admira¬ 
tion  Cigars  has  been  placing  ads  in 
several  New  York  newspapers  fea- 
timing  “Smoke-O-Grams.”  In  space, 
42-Iines  on  two  columns,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  publish  30-word  sentences 
about  Admiration  Cigars  written  by 
smokers  who  receive  a  box  of  cigars 
for  every  sentence  published.  Each 
one  is  accompanied  by  a  small  draw¬ 
ing.  Irl  W.  Rose,  executive  at  Rose- 
Martin,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  the  account, 
without  stating  figures,  said  results 
from  the  ads  are  “very  good.” 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

WITH  the  advertising  world  swamped 
with  arguments  for  and  against  va¬ 
rious  laboratory  copy  testing  schemes, 
this  column  has  come  across  a  prac¬ 
tical  pre-testing  program,  tried  out  a 
year  ago  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  by 
L.  M.  Clark.  Inc.,  New  York,  for 
American  Can  Company. 

American  Can  had  $800,000  to  spend 
in  a  concentrated  newspaper  cam- 
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Ad  selected  to  set  style  for  $800,000 
cempeign  following  pre-test. 

paign  for  “Keglined”  beer  and  decid¬ 
ed,  with  its  agency.  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Cleveland  and  New  York,  that 
this  was  a  bit  too  much  money  to 
squander  on  copy  undetermined  in 
appeal. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Simday 
Metropolitan  Section  was  selected  as 
the  media  because  it  is  distributed  in 
five  Chicago  areas  and  five  distinct 
ads  could  be  placed  at  the  same  time. 
Same  size  copy,  about  190  lines  by 
five  columns,  each  with  a  different 
theme,  was  sent  into  the  five  sections 
of  Chicago.  For  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  according  to  L.  M.  Clark,  the 
only  variable  was  the  section  of  the 
city. 

Using  the  personal  interview  meth¬ 
od,  which  the  organization  has  been 
employing  for  four  years  in  finding 
how  readers  observe  and  read  maga¬ 
zine  copy,  Clark’s  field  staff  talked  to 
500  men  readers  of  the  Tribune  on 
Monday,  April  12,  1937,  following 
publication  of  the  five  different  ads 

Each  interviewer  carried  a  copy  of 
the  Metropolitan  Section  distributed 
in  that  area.  Especially  prepared  for 
the  test,  the  interviewers’  copies  had 
the  names  “Keglined,”  “American 
Can  Company,”  and  “Canco”  blocked 
out.  It  is  felt  this  “masking”  concen¬ 
trates  the  interviewer’s  attention  on 
elements  in  the  ad  which  are  new  so 
that  recognition  could  ’oe  more  accu¬ 
rately  tested. 

Questions  Asked 

INTERVIEWS  were  held  only  with 

men  who  read  the  paper  and  who 
said  they  saw  the  ad.  They  were  then 
asked  what  it  advertised  and  were 
asked  if  they  read  “this  part  of  the 
ad,”  pointing  to  headlines,  then  illus¬ 
tration,  then  body  tsrpe. 

The  ads  reproduced  here  are  the  top 
and  the  bottom  of  the  testing.  “Who’s 
Got  Openers?”  copy  was  observed  by 
46%  of  the  men  readers,  it  was  found, 
whereas  “Local  Joy  Makes  Good”  was 


observed  by  only  9%.  Clark  reported 
to  American  Can  that  66%  of  those 
who  observed  the  first  ad  read  the 
headline,  30%  the  body  type,  35% 
the  bottom  line  announcing  radio 
program,  and  52%  the  “Light’s  Out 
Flavor’s  In”  at  the  bottom.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  second  ad's  reader  attention 
was  much  less.  Only  53%  of  the  9% 
who  saw  it,  noticed  the  headline,  and 
only  13%  read  the  body  type. 

TTie  other  three  ads  placed  at  the 
same  time  ranged  in  between  these 
two. 

From  this  report,  American  Can 
selected  a  style  of  copy  bordering  on 
the  “Whos  Got  Openers?”  ad  for  its 
$800,000  campaign. 

Clark  does  not  attempt  to  criticize 
copy  or  interpret  value  of  copy  in 
relation  to  reader  figures.  Advertis¬ 
ers  are  left  to  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

Concentrates  on  Magazines 
THE  Clark  outfit,  known  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Service,  has  been 
conducting  similar  interview  surveys 
on  six  national  magazines  for  the  last 
four  years.  Every  ad  in  every  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  tested  this  way  with 
four  hundred  interviews  in  each  of 
14  different  cities.  The  magazine  list 
was  recently  enlarged  to  eight:  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s,  Amer¬ 
ican,  Good  Housekeeping,  True  Story, 
McCall’s,  Woman’s  Home  Companion 
and  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

From  a  library  of  2,000  magazine 
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Pound  by  Clark  survey  to  rate  below  others 
in  reader  tests. 

campaigns,  Clark  has  developed  a 
cost  index  system  for  advertisers. 
Averaging  reader  observance  and  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  in  all  magazines  stud¬ 
ied,  it  is  claimed  the  cost  of  impress¬ 
ing  a  brand  name  on  a  woman  reader 
is  two  cents,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  to  have  your  ad  observed 
by  a  woman  in  a  magazine.  For  men, 
the  cost  per  person  for  impressing 
the  name  is  a  little  over  two  and  a 
half  cents,  with  the  cost  of  gaining 
an  observation  at  almost  one  cent. 
Costs  vary  according  to  type  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  card  system  has  been  developed 
for  advertisers  to  keep  a  record  of  its 
ad  readership  in  relation  to  all  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Middle  Class  Allianci 
Uses  Advertising 

Detroit,  July  13 — The  “foiRote 
man”  of  America,  who  is  neither 
capitalist  nor  a  laborer,  has  found  K 
champions  in  Detroit;  an  or‘4anizatic 
known  as  the  Middle  Class  Allianj 
Inc.,  into  which  it  is  hoped  busir.;; 
and  professional  men,  farmers,  sale- 
men,  accountants,  teachers  and  secre 
taries  can  be  gathered.  The  object 
the  organization  is  to  provide  a  hi 
crum  on  which  the  balance  of  caph; 
and  labor  can  operate. 

A  campaign  to  bring  this  alliance  ir 
to  public  view  was  begun  last  wee 
with  a  full-page  advertisement  in  4 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

This  ad,  the  first  of  a  series,  w; 
headed  with  a  picture  of  a  workL'-. 
man,  a  capitalist  and,  in  betw-ee: 
a  typical  “white  collar”  man.  Tl. 
picture  carried  the  caption  “You  ai 
BOTH  friends  of  mine.”  The  rest  ( 
the  layout  outlined  the  objects  an 
principles  of  the  new  organizatic 
which  was  formed  by  Cliff  Knobli 
president  of  the  Knoble  Busine; 
Promotion  Corp. 

Other  Ads 

Other  advertisements  will  be  run ; 
the  Free  Press  and  it  is  expected  th; 
if  they  meet  with  the  reception  a: 
ticipated  throughout  the  state,  d 
campaign  will  branch  out  natior. 
ally. 

Already  the  first  published  adve: 
tisement  has  attracted  consideral 
national  attention,  Knoble  stated,  a: 
he  has  received  numerous  letters  fra 
different  parts  of  the  country  ai 
from  other  newspapers  asking  fi 
more  detail  on  the  campaign. 

Knoble  stated,  “Our  object  is  to  ec 
ucate  business  and  professional  peop 
to  the  fact  that  they  too  have  a  vos 
in  things  and  that,  organized  df 
may  be  the  leavening  force  in  " 
struggle  between  capital  and  laix 
The  Middle  Class  Alliance  Inc.,  is : 
organization  for  the  unorganized." 

■ 

Market  Bulletin  Shois 
Boston  Coverage  inNJ 

Market  Bulletin  No.  3.  ent;:.' 
“Coverage  of  Boston  Daily 
papers  in  the  New  England  Mark 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Nf 
England  Newspaper  Advertising  B 
reau  conducted  by  the  daily  nf* 
papers  of  New  England. 

The  report  attempts  to  answer : 
question,  “How  many  of  the 
million  odd  families  in  the  New  t 
land  market  do  the  Boston  di 
newspapers  cover?”  Referring  to  : 
“illusion  that  the  New  England 
ket  can  be  adequately  covered 
the  Boston  daily  newspapers,  eio 
singly  or  in  combination,”  the  mar 
bulletin  states:  “Outside  of  the  B 
ton  ABC  City  Zone  the  Boston  pap 
reach  at  the  most  10%  and  at 
least  1%  of  the  million  and  a  n 
families.  In  the  city  zone  the  d» 
paper  with  the  largest  city  circular 
covers  45%;  the  combination  mor 
ing  and  evening  paper  with  the  Ii' 
est  circulation  covers  54%  of  the  » 
million  families  in  this  division  of  ■ 
regional  market.” 

The  report  carries  12  tables  ca 
paring  the  coverage  of  local  > 
England  markets  by  local  dailk* 
compared  to  Boston  papers.  " 
table  shows  the  number  of  fam** 
covered  by  New  York  dailies  in  n*" 
by  New  England  cities  as  compO 
to  the  local  dailies. 
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Hie  second  in  the  series  of  full- 
&age  newspaper  promotion  ads  was 
C^sed  to  its  membership  Wednes- 
“fcv  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
jacrican  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
viation. 

Ilje  Bureau  ad  carries  a  reproduc- 
„n  of  the  “Good  News”  advertise- 
ent  recently  run  exclusively  in 
evspapers  by  Kenyon  &  Ek:khardt, 
livertisinp  agency.  The  “Good  News” 
:  lists  favorable  sales  statements  by 
ght  of  the  agency’s  clients  and 
Bureau  copy  runs  beneath  the  repro- 
•.■ction. 

"There’s  plenty  of  good  news  to- 
cay . . .  especially  for  advertisers  who 
ae  newspaper  space,”  the  Bureau 


ou  ai| 
rest 


“Collectively,  the  eight  advertisers 
have  invested  more  money  in  news¬ 
papers  this  year  than  in  any  other 
^  ^medium.  Over  42%  of  their  aggregate 
advertising  appropriation  this  year 
was  placed  in  newspapers. 

And  the  advertising  agency  serving 
these  eight  concerns  chose  to  publish 
its  Good  News’  advertisement  in 
newspapers  .  .  .  and  only  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  How’s  your  business?  Perhaps 
you  need  more  newspaper  advertising 
.  right  now.” 
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75%  AD  ALLOWANCE 

The  Goodall  Company,  makers  of 
palm  beach  suits,  has  set  a  precedent 
for  the  men’s  clothing  industry  by 
notifying  its  retailers  it  will  assume 
75'^c  of  the  cost  of  all  advertising  on 
Palm  Beach  suits  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  A  50-50  basis  was  for¬ 
merly  observed.  All  advertising  is 
confined  to  newspapers  and  with  3,500 
accounts  of  the  company  throughout 
the  country  as  many  as  600  newspa¬ 
pers  are  expected  to  be  used.  L.  S. 
Goldsmith  of  the  Lawrence  C.  Gum- 
binner  Company  directs  the  account. 


PEL  BEER  CAMPAIGN 

Piel  Brothers  have  just  launched 
one  of  the  largest  mid-summer  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the 
company  to  introduce  Piel’s  Beer  in 
the  new  Cap-Sealed  cans.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  coincides  with  the  campaign 
which  Continental  Can  Company  is 
conducting  on  their  $50,000  prize  con¬ 
test.  Over  100  newspapers  will  be 
used,  in  addition  to  billboards  in  91 
cities.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.,  is  the 


agency. 


CONGRATULATORY  ADS 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  New 
York,  is  planning  to  run  nine  quarter- 
page  ads  during  the  next  three  months 
to  congratulate  the  winning  branch 
®anagers  and  their  staffs  in  the  series 
of  three  monthly  sales  contests  held 
this  summer.  The  picture  of  the  win¬ 
cing  branch  manager  with  the  names 
of  his  salesmen  will  be  carried  in  the 
ads,  which  is  considered  an  added  in- 
contive  in  the  contest. 


hf 
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550.000  CAP  CAMPAIGN 

Cap  Promotion,  Inc.,  New  York, 
with  leading  men’s  wear  chains  be- 
^d  it,  is  now  preparing  a  series  of 
advertisements  as  part  of  its  $50,000 
oanipaign  to  revive  the  cap  industry. 
A  series  of  conferences  between  man- 
nfacturers,  labor  leaders,  and  allied 
trades  has  been  held  to  formulate  a 
plan  to  rebuild  the  industry  which 
Itas  fallen  from  $45,000,000  volume  to 
^0.000.000  in  10  years. 


NEW  YORK  BANK  PROMOTES  SAVINGS 


A  sample  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  copy  placed 
by  the  Bowery  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  in  14  New 
York  newspapers 
once  a  month.  This 
includes  4  foreign 
language  papers.  All 
copy  is  115  lines  on 
6ve  columns  and 
stresses  the  age  and 
strength  of  savings 
banks.  This  is  the 
fifth  in  the  series 
started  in  January. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  advertising  account  of  Maybel- 

LiNE  Co.,  Chicago,  is  now  being 
placed  by  MeJunkin  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago. 

Guenther-Bradford  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  and  Economy  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of 
Chicago. 

The  American  Stove  Company,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Magic  Chef  Gas  Ranges 
and  other  cookipg  and  heating  appli¬ 
ances  appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  and  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  it  agency, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1939. 

Redfield-Johnston,  Inc.,  have  been 
reappointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
and  merchandising  of  Rap-i-dol  Hair 
Coloring,  Shampoo  and  Hand  Lotion. 

The  Mennen  Company  is  planning 
an  extensive  newspaper  campaign  in 
35  cities  for  its  new  combination  pack¬ 
age  of  Mennen  Shave  Cream  and 
Mennen  Skin  Bracer.  H.  M.  Kiese- 
wetter  Agency  has  the  account. 

Standard  Brands.  Lld.,  London,  is 
transferring  the  advertising  of  Royal 
Baking  Powder,  Chase  and  Sanborn 
Coffee  and  Royal  Arrowroot  Dessert 
to  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  Aug.  1. 

Heneph  Corporation,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Jasper  &  Lynch. 
Inc.,  to  handle  a  national  newspaper 
campaign  for  Sulpho-Sol,  a  collodial 
sulphur  preparation. 

The  national  advertising  campaign 
for  Casco  75,  a  new  electric  razor,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Casco  Products  Corporation 
of  Bridgep>ort,  is  being  handled  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Koretz,  Kopel,  Ideas,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  agency,  has  been  retained  to 
prepare  a  sales  promotion  program  for 
the  Hydrawlik  Co.  of  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Minot  Food  Packers,  Inc.  of  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  have  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Brooke,  Smith,  French 
L  Dorrance,  Inc.  of  New  York  and 
Detroit  as  their  merchandising  and 
advertising  counsel  for  cranberry 
sauce  and  cranberry  juice.  A  cam¬ 
paign  will  start  in  September. 

United  States  Products  Co.,  cigar 
and  cigarette  humidors.  New  York 
City,  has  appointed  Glickman  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

City  Brewing  Company,  Tally-Ho 
beer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York. 

Jackson  Brewing  Company,  New 
Orleans,  has  again  appointed  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Advertising  Agency  of  that 
city. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HAROLD  R.  DEAL,  new  president  of 

Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for 
Tide  Water  As¬ 
sociated  Oil 
Company  at  the 
San  Francisco 
headquarters. 
Previously  he 
was  western  ad¬ 
vertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Tide 
Water  Oil  Sales 
Corporation  and 
then  assistant 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tide 
Water  Oil  Com- 
rany.  New  York.  He  has  been  on 
the  Coast  since  1927.  Mr.  Deal  is  a 
past  president  of  San  Francisco  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  a  director  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Gate  International  Expiosition 
and  chairman  of  the  advertising, 
printing  and  graphic  arts  division  of 
the  Exposition’s  finance  committee. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Sommerlad,  managing 
director  of  Gotham  (Australasia) 
Pty..  Ltd..  Australian  affiliate  of 
Gotham  Advertising  Company,  New 
York,  was  on  the  recent  King’s  Birth¬ 
day  honor  list,  having  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Commander  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  public  service  in  many  fields.  This 
is  the  first  royal  decoration  to  be 
awarded  to  an  advertising  man  in 
Australia. 

JoN  H.  Gnagy  has  been  appointed 
art  director  of  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  agency.  Mr.  Gnagy  was 
formerly  art  director  of  McKee  & 
Albright. 

Joseph  C.  Keeley  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York  agency.  He 
was  with  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York 
office,  for  eight  years. 

J.  M.  Wyatt,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation 
marketing  division,  has  been  given 
the  new  title  of  director  of  marketing 
and  will  be  responsible  for,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  sales  plans,  the  work  of  the 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  publicity 
and  banquet  departments.  He  will 
continue  to  be  assisted  by  Jim  John¬ 
son,  advertising  manager;  J.  A. 
Gollin,  sales  promotion  manager; 
E.  E.  Guttenberg,  assisting  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  and  H.  N.  Birdsall.  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  production. 

Robert  Jordan,  formerly  buyer  of 


cameras,  film  and  photographic  sup¬ 
plies  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  named  sales  manager  for 
Dufaycolor,  Inc.,  New  York.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in 
1926,  Mr.  Jordan  joined  A.  Iselin  & 
Co.,  bankers.  In  1932,  he  joined 
Macy’s  becoming  buyer  for  the  radio 
and  music  department  in  1935,  and 
subsequently  buyer  for  film  and  other 
photographic  supplies. 

William  K.  Dingledine  recently 
was  elected  a  vice-president  and  Max 
ScHNiERiNGER  a  director  of  the  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency.  Dingledine  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  the  agency  in  1925.  Schnie- 
ringer  entered  the  art  department  in 
1924  and  has  been  art  director  since 
1930. 

Herbert  A.  Thompson,  formerly  with 
McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Arthur  Kudner  Inc.  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity. 

Francis  H.  Marling,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  Pure 
Oil  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager. 

Joseph  O.  Bauer,  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  New  York,  recently  spient  a 
two-week  vacation  at  his  cottage  at 
Sherman  Lake,  near  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Bauer  is  a  former  resident  of 
Battle  Creek. 

Herbert  A.  Thompson,  formerly  with 
McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

Mitchell  Fenberg  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Casper  Pinsker 
Agency.  He  will  supervise  the  art, 
research  and  creative  department. 

Bayard  R.  Patterson,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Piel  Bros.  Brew¬ 
ery  and  Christian  Feigenspan  Brew¬ 
ery,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
merchandising  division  of  Beverage 
Retailer  Weekly. 

George  H.  Hill.  Jr.,  head  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tobacco  Company  for  some  time, 
has  been  elected  a  vice-president. 

Louise  Ludke.  production  manager, 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Emil  Brisacher 
and  Staff,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Los  Angeles  Association  of 
Advertising  Women,  succeeding  Ethel 
Vance  Morse  (Marian  Manners)  of 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

m 

DOG  WEEK  TIE-INS 

Newspapers  are  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  “National  Dog  Week,”  Sept. 
18-24,  through  circulation  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  promotion  stunts,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Robert 
Briggs  Logan,  National  Dog  Week 
executive  secretary,  with  headquarters 
at  3323  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  The 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  under 
the  direction  of  Max  B.  Cook,  promo¬ 
tion  editor,  are  planning  a  National 
Dog  Week  contest  featuring  the  week’s 
slogan:  “Every  Dog  Needs  a  Good 
Home,”  to  be  run  in  all  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  Puppies  will  be 
given  away  as  prizes.  Mr.  Logan  ex¬ 
plained  that  newspapers  can  tie  into 
the  program  through  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  promotion 
contests,  in  addition  to  staging  Na¬ 
tional  Dog  Week  parades  and  dog 
exhibitions. 

AGENCY  RENAMED 

The  Eastman  Scott  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Atlanta,  will  continue  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  to  handle  North 
Carolina’s  advertising  program  it 
was  announced  in  New  ^rn  July  11 
by  J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  publisher.  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  c^irman 
of  the  state  advertising  committee. 
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19.2%  Linage  Drop 
For  July 

The  upturn  in  the  stock  market  with 
its  accompanying  general  business  op¬ 
timism  came  too  late  in  June  to  be  felt 
in  newspaper  linage  for  the  month. 
Total  June  linage  for  52  cities  as  com¬ 
piled  by  Media  Records  was  off  19.2% 
as  compared  to  June.  1937.  All  classi¬ 
fications  showed  a  decline  from  June 
last  year  with  retail  making  best  show¬ 
ing  at  86.2%  of  June,  1937. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Index  continued 
to  slip,  to  90%.  In  four  months  it  has 
dropped  from  96.5%.  Only  retail  and 
financial  showed  gains  on  the  Index 
ov’er  May  figures.  All  others  were 
off.  notably  department  store  linage 
which  is  generally  strong.  Automo¬ 
tive  showed  the  largest  drop  de¬ 
clining  to  only  59.1%  of  last  June  and 
to  52.3%  on  the  Index. 

As  compared  to  a  year  ago,  total 
display  was  off  19.6%,  classified  17.4%, 
retail  13.8%,  department  store  11.1%, 
general  28.7%.  automotive  40.9%,  and 
financial  24.7%. 

Media  Records  figures  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1938  show  total  linage 
off  14.9%  of  the  same  period  last 
year.  Automotive  is  off  the  farthest 
at  29.9%  with  general  next  at  26.3%. 
Other  classifications  are  down;  retail 
10.7%.  financial  24.6%,  total  display 
15.9%,  classified  11%,  and  department 
store  7.8%. 

According  to  Publishers’  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau,  general  magazine  linage 
fell  off  22%  in  June  for  women’s  mag¬ 
azines  and  18%  for  other  generals. 
Revenues  were  correspondingly  off. 

Of  the  three  radio  chains,  two 
showed  time  sales  increases  for  Jime 
and  one  showed  a  loss.  National 
Broadcasting  Company  total  time 
sales  for  June,  1938,  were  $3,200,569 
or  6.6%  greater  than  June,  1937.  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System  reported 
billings  for  Jime  of  $202,412  which  is 
7.24%  increase  over  June,  1937.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  Company’s  total 
billings  for  June  were  $2,120,235 
which  is  a  drop  of  14.4%  from  June 
last  year. 

■ 

$10,000,000  Ad  Program 
For  Ice  Industries 

Chicago.  July  11 — Plans  for  a  $10,- 
000,000  advertising  program  during 
the  next  three  years,  beginning  with 
1939,  were  approved  by  the  National 
Association  of  Ice  Industries  at  a 
meeting  here  yesterday  of  150  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  country’s  largest  ice  com¬ 
panies.  This  represents  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  current  advertising 
budget,  according  to  Hurley  Hurst, 
advertising  director  of  the  association. 

The  $10,000,000  program  embodies 
$750,000  annually  for  national  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  advertising,  with  the 
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individual  companies  to  promote  the 
use  of  modern  air-conditioned  ice  re¬ 
frigerators,  Mr.  Hurst  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  national  newspaper 
advertising  is  contemplated,  he  said. 

Voicing  an  optimistic  outlook  on 
business  prospects,  R.  C.  Suhr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Company, 
Cleveland,  and  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  stated:  “The  ice  industry 
feels  that  the  way  to  do  something 
about  business  recovery  is  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  greater  volume.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  we  are  confident,  will  make  for 
better  business  recovery.” 

The  association’s  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  will  provide  local  companies 
with  suitable  advertising  material  for 
use  in  newspapers,  Mr.  Hurst  ex¬ 
plained.  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  was  retained  for  three 
years. 

N.  Y.  Post  Sells  Ads 
In  Page  of  Photos 

The  New  York  Post  on  Thursday 
introduced  a  novel  style  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  full  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  containing  the  advertising 
message  in  the  captions. 

The  page,  slugged  at  top,  “adver¬ 
tisement,”  is  called,  “Pictorial  High- 
liuhts  of  New  York.”  Pictures  are  of 
different  sizes  and  usually  show  night 


clothes  of  a  local  shop  or  discussing 
with  some  business  executive. 

Winn  J.  Eller,  advertising  director 
of  the  Post,  stated  Thursday  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  billed  at  a  Jine  rate  of 
50  cents  which  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  regular  line  rate.  Celebrities  do¬ 
nate  their  services  just  for  mentioning 
their  name.  Charles  Goldman,  who 
formerly  promoted  the  idea  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  is  soliciting  the 
space  for  the  Post  and  it  is  expected 
the  scheme  will  be  continued  for  a 
year  with  a  page  a  week  appearing. 

Mr.  Eller  stated  he  has  about  50 
contracts  already  signed  now  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  calling  for  space  without 
being  solicited. 

Typical  caption  under  a  picture  of 
three  persons  seated  at  a  desk  is: 
“  ‘Having  wonderful  time!’  remarks 
Richard  Skelton,  featured  in  the  film 
of  the  same  name,  as  he  opens  a  per- 
.sonal  checking  account  requiring  no 
minimum  balance  at  the  Modem  In¬ 
dustrial  Bank.  ‘Did  you  say  only  $1 
starts  one?’  inquires  glorious  Edna 
Stillwell.  ‘Yes,  and  it  costs  only  5c 
for  each  item  deposited  or  drawn,’ 
says  amiable  executive  vice-president 
John  J.  Dorman.  ‘And  besides  all 
deposits  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  up  to  $5,000!’ 
6  convenient  offices  in  Manhattan, 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn.” 


7  789  PAPERS  TO  GET  SECOND  4-A  AD 

1189  NEWSPAPERS  have  ordered  mats  of  the  first  two  advertisements  of  the 
“OD  and  AD”  series,  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  to  explain  the  service  which  advertising  renders  to  both 
business  and  the  consumer.  The  combined  circulations  exceeds  22,000,000. 
The  second  advertisement  of  the  series  is  expected  to  be  sent  to  newspapers 
late  this  week.  Advertising  suppliers  have  joined  in  the  campaign.  Adver¬ 
tising  typographers  through  their  association.  Advertising  Typographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Inc.,  are  contributing  all  of  the  typography.  Photo- 
engravers  through  their  association,  Photo-Engravers’  Board  of  Trade,  are 
contributing  all  the  engravings.  The  Electrotypers  &  Stereotypers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Association  of  Dry  Mat  Manufacturers  are  contributing  sub¬ 
stantially  toward  mats  and  electrotypes. 

$500,000  U.  S.  MARITIME  ACCOUNT  TO  KUDNER 

WASHINGTON,  July  14 — Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
was  selected  today  to  handle  the  preliminary  promotional  program  of 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  in  its  new  venture — an  express  steamship 
line  operating  between  New  York  and  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine. 
Kudner  company  was  selected  from  among  21  agencies  which  made  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  Commission  in  the  past  two  weeks.  The  preliminary  account 
provides  for  expenditure  of  approximately  $200,000.  Bids  will  be  opened  here 
July  21  to  determine  whether  the  steamship  line,  known  as  American  Repub¬ 
lics  Line,  will  be  sold  by  the  Commission  or  chartered.  The  amount  to  be 
spent  in  the  entire  advertising  campaign  will  be  determined  by  the  manner 
of  operation  as  decided  on  the  basis  of  those  bids.  The  figure  most  generally 
mentioned  is  $500,000. 

BOSTON  COMMERCIAL  DEPTS.  ON  5-DAY  WEEK 

BOSTON,  July  13 — The  Herald  and  Traveler,  the  Globe,  the  American  and 
the  Record  have  placed  their  commercial  departments  on  a  five-day  40- 
hour  week.  This  is  said  to  be  an  experiment  but,  according  to  one  impartial 
observer,  may  become  permanent  as  the  wages  and  hours  bill  would  force 
such  employment  down  to  a  44-hour  week  with  time  and  a  half  overtime 
when  the  legislation  becomes  effective. 


$1,000,000  Kellogg 
Baseball  Contest 

Chicago,  July  13 — More  than  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio,  trade  papers  and  bill¬ 
boards  will  be  spent  by  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  nation-wide  poll  to  select 
baseball’s  favorites — players  who  rank 
highest  in  the  affections  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  baseball  fans.  The  contest 
opened  this  week  with  big  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  newspapers,  announc¬ 
ing  the  nine-week  “All-American 
Baseball  Poll,”  sponsored  by  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Cornflakes.  1 

Announcement  copy,  ranging  from 
full  page  to  1,500  line  size  in  328  news¬ 
papers,  stressed  the  fact  that  no  “ex- 
perting”  was  required  to  win.  “Just 
do  this,”  the  copy  reads,  “Name  your 
favorite  first  baseman.  He  can  be 
any  professional  player  playing  in  any 
league  today.  Then  complete  this 
statement  in  30  words  or  less — ‘I  like 
him  because  - .’  ” 

Follow-up  advertisements  run  to  a 
total  of  6,600  lines  in  first  selection 
media  and  will  appear  weekly  through 
September.  More  than  1,000  cash 
prizes,  totaling  over  $5,000,  will  be 
awarded  weekly  to  fans.  Selected 
players  will  receive  new  Buick  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  grocers  from  whom  win¬ 
ning  contestants  purchase  their  Kel¬ 
logg  Cornflakes  will  share  in  the 
winnings  with  their  customers.  Top 
prize  each  week  is  $500  in  cash. 

The  contest  copy  in  newspapers  is 
being  placed  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

BUSINESS  SURVEY 

Favorable  signs  are  seen  in  the 
increased  number  of  individual  areas 
registering  business  gains  in  June, 
according  to  the  monthly  survey  of 
147  trading  areas  of  the  U.  S.  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  research  division  of 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance. 
Inc.,  New  York  and  Detroit  agency’. 
Seventy-two  areas  improved  their 
standings  in  June  over  May  while 
only  45  declined.  Thirty  other  areas 
held  to  their  previous  month’s  stand¬ 
ing. 

TRI-STATE  DAIRY  ADS 

A  joint  advertising  program  on 
dairy  products  will  be  considered  at 
a  meeting  in  Madison,  July  20,  by 
committees  representing  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Ralph  E.  Ammon,  acting 
director  of  the  Wisconsin  department 
of  agriculture. 

L.  A.  BRANCH  OFTICE 

Metropolitan  Advertising  Company, 
New  York  City,  has  opened  a  branch 
office  at  462  East  Third  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.,  in  charge  of  A.  ?• 
Nelson. 
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An  Event  of  National  importance 
to  Every  American  Citizen 


TKc  hM  A  nnual 
Hera  UT  ritune  Forum 


A  mertca  s  Conference  of  Leaders 
Presenting  Divergent  Points  of  V/ew  on 
Current  Problems  —  Cctober  25^  26  and  27 


This  announcement  is  made  in  response  to  requests  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  the  dates  of  the  1938  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Vt'aldorf-Astoria  in 
New  'k'ork,  »)n  Tuesday,  October  25th,  and  Wednesday,  October 
26th,  and  in  the  Business  Administration  Building  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Thursday,  October  27th. 

Organized  by  a  newspaper,  attended  by  delegated  leaders,  and 
overheard  by  the  public,  it  is  like  no  other  forum,  like  no  other 
event  in  this  nation.  America’s  Forum  on  Current  Problems  will 
bring  the  big  minds  of  this  day  to  picture  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

To  any  thinking  citizen,  it  is  a  matter  of  immediate  interest 
to  look  forward— through  informed  minds— to  determine  the  out¬ 
lines  of  that  tomorrow.  For  America's  weight  in  tomorrow 's  world 
will  increase  .  . .  her  men  and  women  of  arts  and  of  letters,  science 
and  philosophy,  education  and  government,  business  and  industry 
and  labor  and  economics  —  all  her  leaders  will  be,  in  great  measure, 
leaders  of  tomorrow’s  world. 

What  that  world  will  be  like  physically,  the  New  York 


World's  Fair  will  indicate.  What  it  will  be  in  terms  of  human 
relations,  the  distinguished  men  and  women  w  ho  lend  their  minds 
to  this  Forum  will  delineate. 

The  Forum’s  audience  is  no  less  important  than  its  speakers.  Its 
immediate  audience  will  come  from  every  state  in  the  Union  .  .  . 
its  members  will  be  delegated  by  their  local  organizations  to  attend 
and  report  back.  Its  members  are  themselves  leaders  —  chosen  for 
their  active  interest  in  solving  America’s  Current  Problems  .  .  . 

Because  no  hall  is  big  enough  to  hold  its  potential  audience, 
attendance  at  the  Herald  Tribune’s  Annual  Forum  is  necessarily  by 
invitation.  For  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  wish  to  follow  its 
proceedings  closely,  the  Herald  Tribune  will  — as  in  past  years  — 
report  them  in  entirety  in  its  edition  of  Sunday,  October  30th;  the 
press  of  the  nation  will  carry  reports  of  many  of  its  speeches,  and  a 
national  radio  audience  will  listen  in  on  many  of  its  discussions. 

With  seven  years  of  history  behind  it,  the  Eighth  Annual 
Forum  on  Current  Problems  will  present  to  America  this  fall  a 
considered  discussion  of  America’s  place  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
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Civil  Liberties 
Union  Aids 
Free  Press  Fight 

Joins  L.  A.  Times  in 
Opposing  Bor's  Contempt 
Charge  Over  Editorials 

Los  Angexes,  July  11 — With  argu¬ 
ments  concluded  by  Attorneys  T.  B. 
Cosgrove,  representing  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  and  A.  L.  Wirin,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  appearing  as  a  friend  of 
the  court,  attorneys  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Bar  Association  this  week  are 
arguing  in  opposition  to  a  demurrer 
filed  by  the  Times  in  the  contempt  of 
court  action  brought  by  the  Bar  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  “growing  doctrine”  has  crystal¬ 
lized  in  this  country  in  regard  to  free 
speech  and  free  press,  a  doctrine 
pronouncing  that  the  change  from 
liberty  to  license  in  speech  comes  only 
when  there  is  some  “clear  and  press¬ 
ing  danger”  to  the  government  or  the 
courts  from  something  which  they 
have  every  right  to  fear  may  over¬ 
throw  them  or  seriously  impede  their 
processes.  Attorney  Wirin  declared. 
He  quoted  opinions  of  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis  and 
Sutherland  to  uphold  his  argument. 

Case  Under  Advisement 

In  ruling  that  attorneys  represent¬ 
ing  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  may  also  ap- 
j)ear  in  the  case  as  friend  of  the  court 
through  the  filing  of  a  brief,  rather 
than  through  oral  argument.  Judge 
Emmet  H.  Wilson  before  whom  the 
demurrer  is  being  argued,  indicated 
that  on  conclusion  of  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  appearance  this  week  he  will 
take  the  matter  of  the  demurrer  un¬ 
der  advisement,  rather  than  mcike  an 
immediate  ruling.  On  his  decision 
will  dei>end  whether  the  contempt  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  dismissed  on  the  grounds 
that  the  association’s  affidavit  does 
not  contain  sufficient  facts  to  war¬ 
rant  trial,  or  whether  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  way  through  the  legal  mill. 

Attorney  Wirin  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion  considers  correct  and  justified  the 
contention  of  the  Times  that  the  effort 
of  the  Bar  Association  committee  to 
prove  it  guilty  of  contempt  of  court 
for  the  publication  of  seven  editorials 
commenting  on  certain  legal  cases  is 
a  threat  to  its  own  constitutional 
rights  and  the  rights  of  all  other 
newspapers. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  made  no  assertion  that  the  edi¬ 
torials  constituted  any  actual  inter¬ 
ference  with  a  coiurt  or  any  overt  at¬ 
tempt  to  immediately  prejudice  a 
judge  or  jury  in  undue  degree,  but 
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only  that  there  was  an  intent  to  effect 
sutffi  a  result,  presumably  at  some 
future  time. 

Helmet  Opinion  Cited 

Among  the  opinions  he  cited  are 
one  in  which  Justice  Holmes  said 
“The  question  in  every  case  is  whether 
the  words  used  are  used  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has 
a  right  to  prevent.  It  is  a  question  of 
proximity  and  degree.” 

In  the  Times’  own  argument.  Attor¬ 
ney  Cosgrove  declared:  “Newspapers 
owe  a  duty  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  In  fulfilling  that  duty  they 
cannot  present  merely  bald  facts  like 
baseball  scores  and  stock  market  re¬ 
ports.  Legitimate  comment  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  news  is  a  vital 
part  of  their  duty.  The  rights  of 
both  free  speech  and  free  press  are 
essentially  and  proverbially  entwined. 
They  are  guaranteed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

“The  Times  merely  was  fulfilling 
a  legitimate  function  when  it  printed 
its  views  on  the  matters  here  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“The  editorials  in  no  sense  reflect 


upon  the  integrity  of  the  courts  or 
attempt  to  influence  or  sway  pending 
litigation.” 

"Smelictcreen''  Charged 

The  reference  to  freedom  of  the 
press  “is  a  smokescreen  injected  into 
this  matter  to  befog  the  real  issues,” 
Judge  Isaac  Pacht,  representing  the 
Bar  Association,  declared  in  opening 
the  opposing  arguments.  “What  we 
are  objecting  to  is  the  abuse  of  the 
free  press  through  the  imbridled  pub¬ 
lication  of  editorials  that  tend  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  orderly  administration 
of  justice  and  make  the  courts  cow¬ 
ardly  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.” 

Earlier  in  the  hearing  Judge  Wil¬ 
son  denied  a  motion  of  the  Times  to 
have  the  action  retitled  as  a  criminal 
case  and  be  amended  to  bring  in 
either  the  district  attorney  or  the 
attorney  general  as  a  party  to  the 
action.  Cosgrove  asserted  it  would 
be  as  appropriate  for  a  contempt  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  “all  volun¬ 
tary  civic  groups  on  a  comparably 
high  standard,”  as  by  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


GRASS  ROOTS  MEETINGS 

Merchants’  meetings  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  grass  roots  co-opera- 
tive  program  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  will  be  held  in  various 
Oklahoma  towns  during  the  latter 
part  of  July,  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  association, 
said  this  week.  The  grass  roots  plan 
was  created  to  build  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Information  on  the 
grass  roots  campaign  is  being  sought 
by  individual  editors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  Sanford  reports.  More 
than  100  requests  for  details  have 
been  received  at  the  central  office 
of  the  press  association  during  the 
last  two  weeks. 

FORUM  ANNOUNCED 

The  Eighth  Annual  Forum  on  Cur¬ 
rent  Problems,  a  conference  of  lead¬ 
ers  of  many  fields,  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  be 
held  in  New  York  Oct.  25,  26  and  27. 
The  conference,  which  brings  together 
club  women  from  all  states  in  the 
union,  will  meet  in  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  on  the  first  two  days  and  will 
convene  in  the  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  Building  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  for  the  closing  sessions. 


Hartford  has  just  witnessed  another 
striking  demonstration  of  the  selling 
power  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  co¬ 
operating  with  the  retail  merchants  of 
Hartford  “did  something”  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  recession  and  as  a  part  of  a  12-point 
Business  Action  program  “Million  Dollar 
Hartford  Day”  was  announced  for  Friday, 
•July  8th. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  less  than  24  hours 
pi'evious  to  the  event,  The  Hartford  Times 
published  the  news  of  the  forthcoming 
bargain  day  together  with  thousands  of 
lines  of  retail  advertising. 

Promptly  Friday  morning  Hartford  stores 
were  besieged  with  throngs  of  buyers. 


From  near  and  far  they  came  look¬ 
ing  for  the  values  Hartford  merchants 
had  advertised. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  big  sales  events 
have  been  staged  in  Hartford.  No,  in¬ 
deed!  But  this  was  in  hot  w’eather,  in 
the  midst  of  the  so-called  “business  re¬ 
cession”  and  at  a  time  when  the  public 
was  supposed  to  have  a  tight  grip  on  the 
purse  strings. 

“Business  recession?”  Anyone  in  Hart¬ 
ford’s  shopping  district  Friday  would 
have  called  the  term  a  myth. 

The  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  retail  merchants  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  this  happy  event.  It  demon¬ 
strated  that  united  effort  nins  gnnd  news¬ 
papers  cannot  fail  to  bring  results. 


A  Gannett  Newspaper 
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Times  circulation  rates  among 


the  highest  in  the  country  in  per¬ 


cent  of  home-delivered  copies. 


It  covers  the  families  who  spend 


two-thirds  of  the  County’s  one 


and  one-half  billion  annual  in¬ 


come.  This  fact  is  proved  by 


repeated  surveys  made  by  im¬ 


partial  advertisers,  and  by  the 


Times’  consistent  and  sweeping 


leadership  in  all  departments  of 


advertising.  (Write  for  details.) 


TIMES  DAILY 
CIRCULATION 

228,366 

More  Than  Ever  Before . LARGEST 

MORNING  CIRCULATION  ON  THE  COAST 


THE  SCORE  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Showing  gains  or  losses  of  all  Los  Angeles  newspapers  for  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1938,  compared  with  a  like  period  six  months  ago. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  Gain  20,410 

Herald-Express  Loss  35,086 

Examiner  Loss  13,748 

Daily  News  Gain  1,305 

Evening  News  Gain  6,123  ' 


SUNDAY,  TOO, 


During  the  same  period  the  Sunday  Times  likewise 
reached  a  new  high  peak  —  361,787  —  the  fastest- 
growing  Sunday  circulation  in  the  retail  trading  zone. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Write  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  or  to  the  national  advertising 

department  of  The  Times. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  HARRY  A.  CASEY 


Milwaukee  Series 

THE  Milwaukee  News-Sentinel  is 
publishing  a  series  of  distinguished 
promotion  pages  in  the  interests  of 


“HE  CAN  WARM  cold  tyi>e  with  the 
laughter  of  children  or  freeze  it 
with  the  horror  of  disaster.  He  can 
set  down  a  sentence  that  will  bounce 
in  a  belly  laugh.  He  can  impale  a 
killer  on  the  poniard  of  a  phrase. 
Casey  can  transport  a  setting  ^ough 
the  knothole  of  an  incident.  He  can 
put  a  reader  with  him  ‘on  location’ 


through  the  luminosity  of  his  words. 
And  all  the  way  from  the  cracking 
point  of  a  murder  trial  to  the  spilling 
point  of  a  Mississippi  flood  his  insight 
into  causes — those  buried  sparks  that 
explode  the  news — embellishes  almost 
every  paragraph  of  his  reporting.  His 
copy  capacity  is  extraordinary — eight 
columns  or  more  a  day  when  big  news 
is  running  high — typ^  crisp  without 
revision — flashed  from  newsfront  to 

newsprint . ”  At  this  point,  it 

behooves  us  to  say  that  the  Casey  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  dazzling  copy  is  not 
related  in  any  way  to  this  column. 

He  is  Robert  J.  Casey,  reporter, 
soldier,  explorer,  humorist,  historian, 
author  and  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Louis  L.  Pryor,  who 
wrote  this  promotion  page,  deserves 
congratulations  or  whatever  it  is  that 
promotion  writers  get. 

Ritzy  Want  Ad  Promotion 

T.  W.  SUMMERS,  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
uses  space  in  the  rotogravure  section 
for  want  ad  promotion.  Picture  and 
copy  is  presented  in  the  style  of  the 
general  news  pictures.  Specimen  cut 
line  under  photograph  of  a  father  and 
young  daughter  reads:  “This  strong 
and  healthy  armful  is  little  Mary  Ruth 


Nebraska  and  southwestern 
Iowa  is  a  $454,000,000  market, 
blanketed  by  one  newspaper  at 
one  cost,  and  populated  by  an 
optimistic  people  with  money 
to  spend*.  It  merits  a  place 
on  everv  schedule. 


*  N>bra«ka  ranters  can  spend.  Thrr 
live  in  the  White  Spot,  where  ther 
aren’t  loaded  with  taxes. 


THE  OMAHA 

Woild-Herald 


National  Advertlsinc  Representatives: 
O'Hara  t  Onusbec,  Inc. 

A.B.C.  Circulation,  1st  Quarter.  1B38: 
174,846  Dallr 


Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Smith,  4915  Hickory  street.  When 
Mary  Ruth  was  a  baby,  she  was  given 
home  treatments  with  a  sun-lamp.  It 
wasn’t  long,  however,  before  the  sun 
lamp  was  no  longer  needed.  Mr.  Smith 
sold  it  for  $15  through  a  World-Herald 
Want  Ad.” 

"Southern  Progress" 

“THE  SOUTH  In  Facts  and  Figures — 
Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress” 
has  just  been  isued  by  Manufacturers 
Record  Publishing  Company,  Balti¬ 
more.  It  contains  82  pages  of  factual 
and  statistical  information  about  the 
South’s  industrial  and  agricultural 
output  and  the  extent  of  its  wealth. 
Promotion  managers  of  southern 
newspapers  can  find,  in  this  book,  a 
wealth  of  material  for  market  pro¬ 
motion. 

Wyckoif  Elected 

BRADFORD  WYCKOFF,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Vernon  Myers,  for¬ 
merly  promotion  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  now 
with  Look  magazine. 

Pie  with  the  Charts 
THE  Newspaper  Promotion  Edition  of 
the  Advertising  Almanac,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  present  tendency  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  things  as  hammers,  pigeons, 
horns,  dolls,  magnets,  candles  and 
oil  cans  in  publication  promotion, 
says:  “Time  was  when  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  was  decently  abstract  and  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  methaphors,  similes 
and  pie  charts.  Today  we  get  not 
only  the  pie  charts  but  the  pie  as 

well . Should  it  be  necessary  to 

forsake  the  thesaurus  for  the  grocery 
store  in  order  to  promote  newspaper 
advertising?  This  is  a  message  in  the 
violet  and  a  certain  eloquence  in  the 
onion,  but  printers’  ink  still  has  ample 
effectiveness  for  a  convincing  writer. 
But  maybe  we’re  old-fashioned  and 
should  not  interfere  with  the  young, 
forward-looking  element  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Corner  Store  School 
of  Promotion.” 

Little  Rock  Survey 

THE  Arkansas  Democrat  of  Little 
Rock  has  made  available  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  a  brand  preference 
survey  covering  national  brands  on 
sale  in  that  market. 
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LET’S  KLL 
HAVE  pttL 

. ‘THIS 

SUMMER 


the  public  and  the  retailers  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  headline  of  the  selected 
exhibit  “Let’s  All  Have  FUN  This 
Summer”  is  one  which  should  gain 
general  approval.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  male  model  seems  not  to 
have  noticed  the  heading  of  the  page. 
To  us  at  least  he  seems  quite  xmhappy 
about  the  whole  thing.  And,  when 
we  study  his  companion  a  little 
more  closely,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  his  general  atmosphere  of 
gloom. 

BUILDING  EFFORTS 

As  a  result  of  the  incentive  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  federal  plans  for  low- 
cost  housing  in  Canada,  no  fewer 
than  12  new  advertising  campaigns 
dealing  with  building  materials  are  in 
course  of  preparation. 


AKRON 

MARKS  the  SPOT 

WHERE  A  FREE  SPENDING 
PEOPLE  ARE  EAGER  TO 
RESPOND  TO  YOUR  SALES 
MESSAGES  .... 
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Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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nalism.  West  Virginia  University,  M.rg. 
town,  W.  Va.t  "With  all  of  our  stress  ohm 
(lensation,  there  are  still  too  many  rr[>  rv 
that  take  too  many  worils  anil  consequen 
too  much  space  to  relate  all  that  readers  real 
need  or  care  for.  I  think  the  method  ■ 
to  a  new  and  desirable  drift  in  new--  ■ 
making — the  better  use  of  newspaper  space  • 
both  the  news  and  advertising  and  a  re  ii;. 
in  size  of  the  paper.  Continuing  a  story  on 
inside  page  is  after  all  not  as  good  a  scr. 
to  your  advertiser  as  putting  a  terse,  cjir.-.;. 
well-written  article  beside  an  advertisemer.: 

Gayle  C.  Walker,  director  of  the  School 
Journalism,  University  of  Nebraska,  L;:a 
“I  think  that  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  »r 
tomorrow’s  newspaper  will  probably  be  err 
where." 


I‘W.  \  Gmntit FunH  TnliuiM  Uihoml'irn In  ItaU  igk 

THK  R.VLKKJH  TIMKS 
Bandits  Blast  Safe  At  Frunklintnn 


Daily’s  “No  Jump"  Policy 
Saves  Time  and  Space 

Readability  Increased,  Subscribers  Say  . . .  Local 
Staff  Forced  to  Write  Terser  Copy  .  .  . 

Faster  Make-up  Results 


By  I.  W,  WEST 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  RALEIGH  (N.  C.)  TIMES 


55k  TO  ACQUIRE  lA.  DAILY 

-1....  ^  The  sale  of  the  Missouri  Valk 

.  (la.)  Daily  Times  by  James  E 

:i>  .»»!!  "  !  Rhodes  of  Newton,  la.,  to  Wilk; 

— - - i - LJ  M.  S.  Dale  and  Chester  Crouch,  e: 

Page  One  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  fective  Aug.  1,  was  announced  Jui; 
which  uses  the  no  jump  plan.  Mr.  Dale  has  been  mechanicJ 

superintendent  of  the  daily  for  seve: 

‘‘This  no  jump  plan  saves  enough  years,  and  Mr.  Crouch  has  served  a 
time  in  the  composing  room  to  make  a  machine  operator  for  11  years.  Ik 
up  two  or  three  more  pages.  The  G.  Mandelko,  city  editor  of  the  Time; 
inside  pages  can  be  moved  on  out  and  becomes  advertising  and  editoh; 
the  front  page  be  held  open  for  good,  manner.  George  H.  Seigle,  reside: 
late  news  breaks.  It  saves  much  publisher  of  the  Times  since  1931  v. 
time.  become  a  salesman  for  Intematior.i 

..TT  .  ,  „  1  A  News  Service,  with  headquartCTs  . 

Heres  a  concrete  example.  A  few  .  ^ 

a  hie  larokp  Tf  was  City,  la. 


THE  EDITOR’S  JOB  is  to  save  the 
reader’s  time.  When  an  editor  finds 
a  way  to  make  his  paper  easier  to 
read,  favorable 

reaction  is  bound  - ^ - 

to  follow. 

Started  quiet- 
ly,  the  plan  of 
not  jumping  any 
stories  from  page 
one  of  the  •  «•)> 


Readers  Hailed  Change 

Readers  hailed  the  change.  Some 
said  various  members  of  their  families 
took  different  parts  of  the  paper  and 
it  was  disconcerting  to  try  to  finish 
an  article  and  find  another  member 
of  the  family  had  mislaid  or  destroyed 
that  sheet.  The  problem  was  solved 
with  the  elimination  of  jumps. 

Advertisers  were  hearty  in  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan.  They  felt  any¬ 
thing  done  to  make  reading  easier 
and  more  convenient  to  the  subscriber 
was  of  great  value  to  the  advertiser. 

The  greatest  value  about  improving 
the  front  page  was  the  subsequent  im¬ 
provement  of  the  jump  pages.  Like 
the  front  page,  each  inside  page  car¬ 
ries  only  articles  complete  on  that 
page. 

Raquiret  Careful  Editing 

The  no  jump  plan  requires  careful 
and  intelligent  telegraph  editing.  Re¬ 
lated  stories  are  combined.  Leads  on 
wire  stories  are  rewritten  when  feasi¬ 
ble  to  nack  all  the  information  into 
one  lead. 

TTie  toughest  work  comes  on  such 
stories  as  lengthy  Presidential  ad¬ 
dresses  and  pronouncements.  TTie 
principal  points  can  be  covered  in  the 
main  story  on  page  one.  Less  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  story  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  secondary  stories  sometimes 
streamered  on  inside  nages.  Inside 
stories  carry  new  leads  and  apoear 
under  date-lines  as  separate  entities. 
An  indented  sentence  at  the  end  of 
the  page  one  story  can  direct  attention 
to  a  related  story  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  inside.  But  most  stories 
at  first  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  ex-  are  wound  up  completely  on  page 
actly  why.  Most  of  them  remarked  one. 

they  “found  it  easier  to  read.”  The  local  staff  was  forced  to  write 

It  was  felt  that  if  the  improvement  terse  copy.  Big  local  stories  seldom 
meant  that  much  we  would  go  ahead  longer  than  three-quarters  of  a 

and  do  away  with  all  jumps.  So  all  column.  Through  concise  writing 
jumps  were  eliminated.  Fearful  of  a  careful  editing,  all  the  news  can 

bobble,  we  published  four  or  five  ^  packed  into  much  less  space  than 
days  without  using  a  single  jump  formerly. 

story  before  publicly  annoimcing  the  Saves  Make-up  Time 

change.  S.  J.  Stelling,  foreman  of  the  Raleigh 

Times  composing  room,  said: 


REYNOLDS  PROMOTED 

James  F.  Reynolds  has  been  na,T.fi 
manager  editor  of  Greensboro  (N.  C 
News  and  Record,  succeeding  Erne; 
B.  Himter,  executive  news  editor,  wr. 
has  resigned  to  rejoin  the  Charkr.i 
(N.  C.)  Observer  in  an  execu;:.; 
capacity.  Mr.  Reynolds  who  h 
served  as  news  and  managing  edi:  : 
of  the  News  for  the  past  18  years; 
succeeded  by  T.  E.  Wagg,  Jr.,  fonri 
city  editor  of  the  Record. 


ONE  OF  THE  ^ 

GREATEST  PEfl  CROPS 

HAS  JUST  BEEN  HARVESTED  IN  ^ 

SHEBOYGAN 

WISCONSIN 


'’Jr  PfAcao* 
•lOACKi 


MAN !  Right  now  i«  really  an  opportune  time  to  launch  a  (alei- 
advertiting  campaign  in  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SHEBOYGAN  (Sheboygan,  Calumet,  and  Ozaukee 
counties)  has  just  completed  delivering  its  bumper  crop  of  high 
quality  peas  to  the  canneries.  The  money  for  the  crop  is  right 
in  its  pockets,  ready  to  spend  for  your  products.  A  little  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Sheboygan  Press  —  and  —  you  can  harvest  sales 
in  Sheboygan. 


broadest  Covieroge 

I  by  any  single  me#im 


Circulation 


The  early  pea  crop,  now  harvested  and  canned,  for  quality  is 
probably  the  best  that  AGRICULITURAL  SHEBOYGAN  has 
ever  grown.  It  will  bring  a  top  price  on  America's  market  — ■ 

MORE  MONEY  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  SHEBOYGAN. 


averaee  net  paid  daily  circulation 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun  ( morning:  and 
eveninir  issues)  during  June,  1938 
— which  represents 


Rhode  IstqndV 
Able-to-buy4^ 
Families  t ) 


In  1937  AGRICULTURAL  SHEBOY¬ 
GAN  received  a  top  price  of  $30.00  per 
acre  for  June  Peas.  Today  they  were  paid 
from  $45.00  to  $60.00  per  acre.  This 
tremendous  increase  in  farm  income 
means  additional  buying  power  — 
GREATER  RETAIL  SALES  FOR 
SHEBOYGAN,  WISCONSIN. 


over  June  a  year  ago 

Sunday  Sun  circulation  in  June: 
211.881 — a  rain  ot  963  over  June. 
1937. 


RADIO  STATION' 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


fj-  PROVIDEjliCE 

I  Sjmdoy^QunKri 

toifiOO  wsekty 


®Ife  ^rras 

IPiscaasia’s  Offkial  Stsls  Ntwspsptr  \ 


Circulation  20,000 


Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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“Murder  in  Queens”  was  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  on  June  30th  and  widely 
circulated  in  newspaper  offices  throughout  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area.  In  this  pamphlet,  the  Newspaper  Guild 
charged  that  S.  I.  Newhouse  plotted  and  carried  out  a  plan 
to  KILL  the  Long  Island  Daily  Star,  a  62-year-old  news¬ 
paper,  and  to  destroy  the  184  jobs  existing  on  that  news¬ 
paper. 

How  did  Newhouse  plan  to  KILL  The  Star?  The 
Newspaper  Guild  told  the  story  in  detective  fiction  style  in 
its  pamphlet.  It  referred  to  “the  preparation  of  an  alibi, 
the  deed  itself,  the  attempt  to  cover  tracks  and  the  outright 
accusation  of  an  innocent  party.” 

The  “innocent  party”  according  to  the  Guild’s  pamphlet, 
was  the  Newspaper  Guild.  When  The  Star  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  on  July  25th  Newhouse  blamed  the  Guild  as  being 
the  guilty  party. 

Why  did  Newhouse  blame  the  Guild?  Here  are  the 
facts : 

The  Long  Island  Star  Publishing  Company  had  on  that  date 
gone  out  of  business.  Mr.  LeRoy  Smith,  publisher,  explciined 
that  the  paper  had  lost  $200,000  in,  a  few  years  and  faced  a 
hopeless  future. 

The  preceding  Monday,  June  20th,  Mr.  Newhouse  had 
approached  the  Guild  and  the  staff  of  The  Star  with  an  offer 
to  take  over  the  paper  and  continue  publication.  Mr.  New¬ 
house  held  an  option  and  was  willing  to  exercise  it  if  The 
Guild  would  assure  him  freedom  of  operation  and  labor  peace 
for  two  years  as  well  as  maintenance  of  a  status  quo  on 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Otherwise,  he  said,  he  would 
not  exercise  his  option.  In  that  event  his  Long  Island  Daily 
Press  would  benefit  by  the  discontinuance  of  its  rival.  To 
operate  The  Star,  he  explained,  meant  carr)nng  the  burden 
of  losses  for  years  to  come.  To  abandon  The  Star  meant 
an  immediate  advantage  for  The  Press.  He  would  fight  eco¬ 
nomical  difficulties  to  build  up  The  Star  if  The  Guild  assured 
him  of  cooperation. 


But  why  did  184  employes  lose  more  than  two  weeks’ 
work?  Why  were  the  reading  habits  of  30,000  subscribers 
broken  and  the  task  of  reconstruction  thereby  made  more 
difficult  ? 

Because  the  leaders  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  gave  a  sick 
newspaper  beligerence  and  pressure  when  healing  medi¬ 
cine  was  needed.  They  seemed  far  more  concerned  with 
throwing  mud  at  a  publisher  and  face-saving  than  with 
rescuing  184  jobs. 

The  final  acceptance  of  Newhouse’s  offer  was  due 
to  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  group  of  mechanical  union 
officials  to  save  the  184  jobs.  These  officials,  headed  by 
Michael  Hogan  of  the  Stereotypers’  Union  and  William 
Ward  of  the  Typographical  Union,  arranged  conference 
after  conference  and  finally  brought  about  an  acceptance. 

In  its  “Murder  in  Queens”  pamphlet.  The  Guild  cited  as 
the  most  “objectionable”  features  of  Newhouse’s  offer, 
these  two: 

1.  “The  employes  agree  that  the  management  shall  have  the 
right  to  dismiss  or  replace  present  members  of  the  staff  if  in 
the  sole  opinion  of  the  management  they  do  not  fit  in  with 
the  new  editorial  and  business  policies  or  plans  of  operation.’’ 

2.  “The  employes  agree  that  there  will  be  no  collective  effort 
on  their  part  or  in  their  behalf  to  vary  the  terms  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  during  the  two  year  trial  period,  but  this  shall  not  bar 
individual  employes  from  seeking  recognition  on  an  individual 
basis  for  individual  merit.” 

The  substance  of  both  provisions  was  agreed  to  by  The 
Guild  in  the  following  quotations  from  the  contract  now  in 
force : 

1.  “The  Guild  agrees  that  in  consideration  of  new  owner¬ 
ship,  a  cessation  of  publication  of  The  Star,  and  of  its  revival, 
the  management  shall  have  the  right  to  dismiss  or  replace 
present  members  of  the  staff,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  they  do  not  fit  in  with  the  new  editorial  and  business 
policies  or  plans  of  operation.” 


While  he  presented  a  written  11  point  agreement, 
Newhouse  stated  that  he  had  no  pride  of  authorship  so  far 
as  the  language  of  the  agreement  was  concerned,  but  that 
he  would  have  to  insist  on  the  substance  of  the  proposal. 

The  Guild’s  spokesman  displayed  anger  at  his  proposal 
and  failed~to  accept  it.  On  June  24th  The  Star  died  and 
The  Press  succeeded  in  holding  the  bulk  of  The  Star’s  30,000 
daily  circulation.  Newhouse  publicly  blamed  The  Guild 
for  destroying  184  jobs  and  the  Guild  retorted  with  the 
pamphlet  accusing  Newhouse  cf  having  offered  “pra 
visions  so  absurd — that  he  did  not  expect  the  employes 
to  accept  his  offer.”  The  Guild  charged — “that  Newhouse 
from  the  beginning  had  no  intention  of  continuing  the 
paper”  and  concluded  with  the  statement  that  his  offer  to 
the  Guild  was  but  part  of  a  “—cold  blooded  execution  of 
a  premeditated  plan  to  kill  The  Star  while  seeking  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  employes  and  their  organization,  The 
Guild,  were  the  killers.” 

Despite  the  Guild’s  charge  of  “Murder  in  Queens,”  The 
Star  is  today  a  living  newspaper!  It  employs  the  same  184 
men  and  women  who  were  made  jobless  when  The  Star 
folded  up  on  June  25th.  The  Star  resumed  publishing  July 
13th. 

The  Star  resumed  publishing  because  The  Guild  finallv, 
on  July  8th,  accepted  in  its  entirety  the  substance  of  the 
terms  Newhouse  had  proposed  nearly  three  weeks 
earlier.  The  Guild  agreed  to  give  the  new  publisher  free¬ 
dom  of  operation,  the  unrestricted  right  to  make  dismissals 
after  a  three  month  trial  period  and  absolute  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  strikes  for  two  years.  An  arbi¬ 
tration  clause  in  the  contract  guarantees  peace.  The  Guild 
also  agreed  to  a  status  quo  on  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  two  years. 


2.  “This  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  for 
the  term  of  two  years  from  date.” 


THE  GUILD'S  NEWHOUSE  RECORD 


(The  Newspaper  Guild  in  its 
pamphlet,  “Murder  in  Queens” 
has  a  section  devoted  to  “New- 
honse’s  Labor  Record.”  The 
Guild,  of  course,  has  a  record  with 
Newhouse,  just  as  Newhouse  has 
a  record  with  the  Guild.  Here  is 
the  Guild’s  record:) 

19  34 

“Strike”  against  Staten  Island 
Advance.  Although  not  a  single 
Advance  employe  participated  in 
the  “strike”  the  Guild  picketed 
noisily  and  abusively  for  more 
than  six  months.  The  issue?  An 
editorial  writer.  Alexander  Crosby, 
was  dismissed.  He  charged  he 
was  fired  for  Guild  activities.  The 
publisher  offered  to  arbitrate 
question,  but  the  Guild  preferred 
to  strike. 

1934 

“Strike”  against  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press.  In  this  “strike”  one 
member  of  the  staff  did  participate. 
She  was  a  clerk  who  was  in  the 
paper’s  employ  only  a  matter  of 
weeks.  Heywood  Broun  picketed 
the  paper’s  plant  together  with 
sympathizers,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Guild  chapter  had  never 
declared  a  strike  or  authorized 
picketing. 

193  5 

When  Mr.  Newhouse  purchased 
an  Interest  in  the  Newark  Ledger, 
following  a  Guild  strike  against 
its  former  owner,  he  found  that 
arbitration  was  pending  over  a 
Guild  claim  for  back  wages 


totalling,  at  most,  $1,700.  Mr. 
Newhouse  was  not  a  party  to 
this  arbitration,  knew  nothing 
about  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
was  eager  to  spare  the  paper  he 
was  tr^ng  to  rebuild  any  con¬ 
tentious  publicity.  He  therefore 
offered  to  give  the  Guild  his  check 
for  $1,700  if  they  would  issue  a 
statement  saying  that  an  amicable 
adjustment  had  been  made  with 
the  new  publisher.  The  Guild 
refused.  Mr.  Newhouse.  not  be¬ 
ing  a  party  to  the  arbitration,  did 
not  oppose  the  claim  and  the 
Guild  took  a  decision  by  default. 
But  it  couldn’t  collect  a  penny 
for  its  members  because  Mr.  New¬ 
house  was  not  a  party  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

19  3  7 

Strike :  When  the  Guild  and 
the  Long  Island  Press  were  dead¬ 
locked  over  the  terms  of  an 
agreement,  the  publisher  proposed 
arbitration  to  avoid  a  strike. 
The  Guild  rejected  arbitration 
and  struck.  After  five  weeks  of 
strike  the  Guild  accepted  arbitra¬ 
tion.  and  the  arbitrators  wrote  an 
agreement. 

1  938 

The  Guild  failed  to  accept  an 
offer  to  revive  the  Long  Island 
Star  until  the  employes  had  lost 
two  weeks’  work  and  the  paper 
had  been  suspended  for  two  weeks. 
The  Guild  finally  accepted  in  its 
entirety  the  substance  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  offer,  and  the  Star  was 
revived. 


ext  of  statement  issued  to  press  of  new  YORK.  SATURDAY.  JULY  9th 


agreement  covering  The  Long  Is- 
Star  gives  the  management  a  right 
■  vhich  it  could  not  have  any  hope 
l^talizing  the  newspaper,  the  right  to 
such  changes  in  personnel  as  it  deems 
"ury  to  the  improvement  of  the  news- 
Product. 

>  Guild,  three  weeks  after  I  asserted 
seed,  has  seen  fit  to  acknowledge  it 
agreement.  The  delay  has  meant 
Lr  than  two  weeks’  work  for  184 
and  a  break  in  the  reading 
n  30,000  subscribers.  This  prob- 
bas  seriously  complicated  the  Job  of 


reconstruction,  thus  injuring  the  Interests 
of  all  employes  as  well  as  the  management’s. 

When  I  stated  three  weeks  ago  that  I 
could  not  consider  assuming  the  burden  of 
publishing  an  unprofitable  newspaper  un¬ 
less  I  had  the  unrestricted  liberty  to 
change  personnel  in  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments,  the  responsible  leaders 
of  The  Guild  accused  me  of  bluffing.  They 
had  the  naive  notion  that  their  skill  and 
experience  in  bargaining  could  force  me 
to  assume  a  difficult  task  under  hopeless 
conditions. 

When  they  realized  that  I  was  not 


bluffing,  they  then  charged  that  I  had 
acted  in  bad  faith;  they  said  that  I  had 
never  really  intended  to  publish  The  Star, 
but  was  merely  trying  to  place  the  onus 
upon  them  for  the  loss  of  the  184  jobs, 
^e  fact  that  I  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  publishing  The  Star,  once  granted 
guarantee  of  peaceful  operation  and  the 
right  to  discharge  employes,  shows  clearly 
that  The  Guild  leaders  have  been  blind  to 
a  basic  fact  in  the  publishing  business: 
that  a  publisher  cannot  restore  a  sick 
venture  to  health  by  magic,  but  must 
have  freedom  without  obstruction. 


Advertisement 


The  Guild  leaders  had  blinded  them¬ 
selves  to  the  fact  that  freezing  of  some 
jobs  may  destroy  all  jobs,  as  it  nearly 
did  on  The  Star.  I  don’t  want  to  accuse 
The  Guild  leaders  of  bad  motives,  but  their 
bargaining  for  unachievable  programs  can 
have  the  same  result  as  delilMrate  and 
reckless  sacrifice  of  the  real  interests  of 
working  newspapermen  for  the  sake  of 
hollow  theories. 

Under  the  present  workable  agreement. 
I  am  confident  that  The  Star  will  give 
a  good  account  of  Itself  and  will  maintain 
good  jobs  for  a  great  many  people. 

S.  I.  NEWHOUSE 


$500,000,000;  drugs,  etc.,  painl  ated 
oils  and  fats,  $400,000,000  earll  acts 


Chemical  Process  Industrift 
annually  from  our  mines  83,001 
000;  farms  $850,000,000; 
$300,000,000.  They  pay  a  I 
dollars  for  transportation;  a  i 
billion  for  fuel  and  power;  a  ihi 
containers,  supplies,  new  cquipa 


America's  (Chemical  Manufacturers 
make  over  4,000  different  chemicals 
valued  at  a  billion  dollars;  the  output 
exceeds  that  of  six  leading  foreign 
countries  combined.  The  figures  are 
astounding:  in  1937  nearly  9,000,000 
tons  of  sulphuric  acid  (costing  less  than 
Ic  per  pound);  over  3,000,000  tons  of 
soda  ash  and  caustic  so<la;  32,000,000 
pounds  of  a  coal  tar  dye  base  at  12c  that 
formerly  cost  $4.23;  15,000,000  of 
citric  acid  at  24c  instead  of  $1.25. 


The  capital  invested  is  a  billii 
lars.  Behind  each  worker  is 
Taxes  paid  are  $750,000,000  din 
$2,000,000,000  intlirect— one-S 
Uncle  Sam’s  entire  income. 


The  Chemical  Process  Industries  rep¬ 
resent  14,000  plants,  employing  a  mil¬ 
lion  people,  with  18%  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  our  factories,  valued  in  ’35 
at  more  than  8  billion  dollars; 
petroleum  products,  coke  and  gas, 
$2,500,000,000;  paper  and  pulp,  nearly 
$1,000,000,000;  rubber  goods,  nearly 
$700,000,000;  glass  and  ceramics,  nearly 


Thirty  years  ago  we  were  loi 
the  world  would  starve  Mithout 
nitrates.  Today  we  take  nitrogei 
the  air.  In  the  last  ten  years  M 
broken  exploited  foreig:n  moH 
in  fertilizers,  dyes,  perfumes,  md 
wood  pulp,  gums,  oils,  acids,  ^ 
etc.,  and  created  substitutes  fo 
rubber,  leather,  ivory,  hard  woods 
fabrics — all  of  “constantly  ini| 
quality  and  at  steadily  declining  | 


With  new  products,  chemical 
creates  new  industries — makfi 
In  two  years  of  recession  the 
Industries  invested  $350,000.1 
new  plants  and  equipment.  The 
Institute,  hacked  by  $1,000,000 
dustrial  fellowships  annually,  1 


TELL  INDUSTRY'S  STORY  TO  THE  RE 


Rttyon  Pliuit  of  Uie  du  Pont  Company 

CVlIulotte  Acetate  for  dn  Pont  Rayon 


Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Encpd 
River  Herald  News  •  Gannett  Newspapers  •  Harrisbui 
Tribime  •  Louisville  Courier-Ioumal  •  Louisville  Th”' 
Hmes  •  Washington  Star  •  Westcbeif 


nical  Revolution" 
ewspapers 


ated  10  new  induslries,  650  new  prod-  b 
ucte  and  processes.  ^ 

We  marvel  today  at  a  house  built,  a 
tunnel  lined  with  and  textiles  made  of  „ 
elass;  a  starch  powder  that  wll  run  an  ^ 
automobile;  substitutes  for  sdk,  leather,  j 
rubber,  glass,  paint,  ivory,  metals^ll  ^ 
made  of  wood  pulp  or  vegetable  fibres,  ^ 
at  protection  against  germs,  « 

diacoloration,  decay,  $3,^0,000,000  , 

saved  to  motorists  annually  in  improved 
products  and  processes— of  m^icines 
reduced  from  $3.50  to  20c  per  dose. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  late  Fram^is  P. 
Garvan,  of  Henry  Ford,  of  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Herty,  that  America’s  farm  problems, 
over-production  and  low  incorne,  are  in 
Ibe  hands  of  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
New  Industries  must  be  created  to  use 
farm  crops  for  raw  materials. 

Great  progress  has  already  been  made. 

I  Cheap  chemical  fertilizers  are  abund- 
j,  ant;  effective  insecticides.  Cotton  is  a 
_  sick  crop.  But  in  ’35,  the  linters 
.  6,600,000  acres  of  cotton  were  «»ed  to 

make  plastics,  lacquers,  etc.  A 
bI  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
kf.  000,000.  The  corn  from  320,000  acr^ 
e  (in  the  form  of  glucose)  is 
lOj  sources  of  rayon  (valued  at  $5di>,tiw,- 
V  000),  etc.  Com  alone  could  supply 
WO  our  needs  for  plastics.  Seventeen  new 
,  I  paper  plants  will  use  slash  pine  that  can 


be  grown  on  200,000,000  unprofitable 
acres.  Building  materials  are  made 
from  waste  sugar  cane,  co™  cottim 
stalks  rice  straw.  800,000,000  pounds 
of  ^yhean^  and  oil,  119,000,000  of  tung 
oil,  150,000,000  of  perilla  oil  may  all 
be  home  grown.  And  Ford 
soy  beans  produced  on  40,000  acres. 
There  are  possibilities  of  volume  pro¬ 
duction  of  potato  starch,  industrial 
sugars,  alcohol  for  use  as  motor  fuel,  etc. 

Within  ten  years  it  is  believed  that 
50,000,000  acres  additional  can  he  put 
into  profitable  production  via  Chemurgy 

_ building  farm  income  and  national 

wealth — removing  the  fear  of  depletion 
of  our  natural  resources. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 


If  the  average  citizen  has  American 
Industries  to  thank  for  his  high  wages 
and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  his 
family  enjoys  as  a  matter  of  course  while 
less  favored  peoples  struggle  for  the 
bare  necessities,  isn’t  it  worth  Industry  s 
while  to  tell  him  about  it? 

The  facts  of  your  business — they  are 
enough  to  convince  anyone  who  doubts 
because  he  doesn’t  know,  of  your  serv- 
ice  to  community  and  country.  Could 
you  make  a  wiser  long-time  investment 
than  in  newspaper  space  to  build  under¬ 
standing —  good-will?  Start  this  Fall. 


Naval  Storpg  IMaiit  of 
Herculeq  Powder  Co. 


‘  AMERICA'S  NEWSPAPERS 

md  Press  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Fall 
ws  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown 
3rk  Sun  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  Scranton 
B  •  Youngstown  Vindicator 


The  Mellon  InHtitute  of 
Industrial  Ke«eareh 


Charleston  Plant  of  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Chem.  Corporation 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

BUSINESS  WANTS  OPTIMISM 

SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO,  when  the  recession 

was  young,  we  referred  to  some  comments  that 
newspapers  were  intensifying  the  drop  by  their 
headline  emphasis  on  unfavorable  factors.  We 
didn't  endorse  that  view,  but  one  newspaper  re¬ 
marked  tartly  in  an  editorial  rejoinder  that  “you 
can't  change  the  weather  by  monkeying  with 
the  thermometer.” 

Quite  so,  but  it's  a  common  human  experience 
that  weather  can  be  a  commonplace  or  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  discomfort  according  to  the  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  it  receives  from  otherwise  idle  minds. 
And  a  well  man  can  be  made  sick  if  his  friends 
keep  telling  him  how  badly  he  looks.  Probably 
the  wailing  that  went  on  all  last  winter  and  spring 
was  overdone.  Unsound  as  some  conditions  were 
last  summer,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  or 
warrant  the  precipitous  slide  of  business  between 
September  and  June,  if  business  people  had  been 
in  the  mood  to  resist  it. 

It  apptears  that  some  of  them  have  dried  their 
tears  and  determined  to  find  the  road  back.  Some 
of  them  are  newspaper  advertisers  and  claim  that 
their  efforts  are  negatived  by  front  i>age  news 
that  puts  a  long  face  on  Uncle  Sam.  They  may  be 
right,  but  newspapers  can't  judge  news  either  on 
the  up  or  down  grade  by  its  potential  effect  upon 
commerce.  Or  they  shouldn’t. 

Most  newspapers  seem  to  have  welcomed  the 
return  of  optimism  indicated  by  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket.  but  they  haven’t  gone  off  the  deep  end  to 
herald  it  as  the  end  of  our  troubles.  In  that  they 
are  entirely  right.  A  newspaper’s  first  and  con¬ 
trolling  duty  is  to  its  readers — to  give  them  as 
complete  and  accurate  a  rep>ort  of  the  day’s 
events  as  it  is  possible  to  assemble.  If  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  that  news  is  encouraging,  a  news- 
p>aper  is  on  sound  ground  in  publishing  that  in¬ 
terpretation.  It  is  not  on  sound  ground  if  it 
shows  only  the  bright  colors,  masking  discour¬ 
aging  circumstances.  And  it  is  not  on  sound 
ground  if  it  plays  up  the  retarding  factors  and 
conceals  the  evidence  of  gain.  But,  we  must  note 
that  even  among  the  newspapers  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Wall  Street  revival  with  the  utmost 
conservatism,  there  is  no  disposition  to  play  it  as 
a  false  alarm.  They  are  awaiting  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  firmness,  and  in  that  also  they  are 
right. 


A  HAPPY  SOLUTION 

EXTREMISTS  in  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 

will  not  approve  the  contract  signed  this  week 
between  the  New  York  guild  and  the  publishers 
of  the  Long  Island  City  Star,  by  which  publica¬ 
tion  of  that  paper  was  resumed  after  nearly  three 
weeks’  suspension.  With  a  few  minor  alterations, 
the  contract  is  similar  to  one  which  was  offered 
the  guild  by  the  publisher  after  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  and  before  its  suspension.  The 
guild  at  that  time  rejected  it  as  a  “yellow  dog” 
agreement. 

Essentially,  the  contract  protects  all  employes 
for  three  months  in  conditions  that  prevailed 
before  the  paper  was  sold.  It  does  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  new  publisher  in  reorganizing  the 
shop  according  to  his  own  methods.  It  does  pro¬ 
tect  him  against  labor  disturbance  during  the  next 
two  years,  and  it  provides  for  arbitration  of  dis¬ 
putes.  The  latter  is  a  unique  feature  of  guild 
contracts  and  one  which  has  been  strongly  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  organization. 

If  the  contract  is  not  a  model,  it  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  a  community  is  given  back  a 
newspaper  it  has  enjoyed  for  more  than  60  years. 
It  preserves  between  150  and  200  employment 
situations.  It  gives  the  new  ownership  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  technique  which  has  succeeded 
elsewhere  for  the  restoration  of  operating  pros¬ 
perity.  So,  to  our  mind,  it  is  worth  a  fair  and 
honest  trial. 

Both  the  guild  and  the  management  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  good  sense  in  sinking 
past  differences  and  prejudices  and  seeking  a 
practical  working  base.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
the  spirit  this  manifests  will  continue  through  the 
life  of  the  contract. 


FO 


Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  breth¬ 
ren  to  dwell  together  in  unity! — Psalms,  CXXXIII;  1. 


IS  HISTORY  REPEATING? 

SHREWD  OBSERVERS  noted  after  the  1936  elec¬ 
tion  that  while  the  majority  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  re-election  edi¬ 
torially,  the  President  held  all  the  best  of  it  in  his 
unbroken  command  of  front  page  headlines.  With 
rare  exceptions,  political  news  Weis  not  distorted 
to  fit  policy  then;  with  similarly  rare  exceptions, 
it  is  not  being  distorted  now. 

Impartial  examination  of  the  news  during  the 
past  five  years  will  reveal  the  essential  falsity  of 
Senator  Minton’s  statement  last  April  that  “the 
Administration  cannot  get  a  story  into  the  ‘free 
press’  of  this  country;  they  will  not  print  it. 
They  never  have.”  There  is  ground  for  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has  entertained  similar 
views,  supporting  them  with  the  exceptional  ex¬ 
amples  of  partisan,  or  apparently  partisan,  treat¬ 
ment  of  affairs  in  which  he  was  strongly 
interested. 

Dispatches  from  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
Western  speeches  furnish  ample  evidence  that 
even  his  most  formidable  newspaper  opponents 
are  reporting  him  honestly  and  fairly.  TTie  tour 
is  admittedly  political  in  purpose,  with  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  functioning  more  as  the  leader  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  than  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  his  privilege,  despite  all 
the  to-do  that  has  been  made  about  it,  but  it 
complicates  immensely  the  task  of  the  reporters 
and  of  the  editorial  writers  who  have  to  tell  the 
country  what  each  step  means. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  speech  of  last  Saturday 
(July  9)  in  Oklahoma.  According  to  Gen.  Hugh 
Johnson,  writing  in  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  of  July  11,  that  speech  warmed  the  political 
cockles  of  his  Oklahoma  heart.  Its  subtlety, 
adroitness,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  how  Ok¬ 
lahomans  like  their  politics  were,  in  the  general’s 
opinion,  superb.  Turn  the  page,  however,  to  the 
World-Telegram’s  editorial  of  the  same  day,  and 
you  find  a  column  analysis  tending  to  prove  that 
the  speech  might  have  offended  Oklahomans  by 
its  factual  inaccuracy,  that  its  subtlety  was  en¬ 
tirely  misconceived  in  a  State  which  likes  its 
epithets  sizzling  and  sparkling,  and  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  must  have  taken  some  bad  advice  in 
its  preparation. 

For  New  Yorkers,  the  conflict  of  views  is  purely 
academic.  Their  votes  won’t  be  influenced  next 
fall  by  what  two  commentators  thought  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  strategy  in  Oklahoma.  But  it  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  while  the  editorialists  are 
destroying  each  other’s  arguments,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
sails  serenely  on  the  sea  of  page  one  headlines. 
Damned  with  faint  praise,  or  vice  versa,  he  holds 
the  spotlight. 

That  cannot  be  and  should  not  be  taken  from 
him  except  by  news  of  superior  interest.  To  date, 
he  has  competed  successfully  with  war,  disaster, 
crime,  opposition  politics,  tales  of  human  daring 
and  scientific  achievement,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
news  cosmos,  for  a  place  on  Page  One.  Instances 
of  distortion  are  so  rare  as  to  be  remarkable. 

So  it  should  not  occasion  great  surprise,  or  any 
new  outcry  that  the  press  influence  continues  to 
decline,  if  the  New  Deal  election  record  next 
November  is  better  than  early  predictions.  News¬ 
papers  are  organized  to  inform  the  public,  and 
they  are  doing  it,  on  the  whole,  efficiently;  they 
are  not  organized  to  carry  election  districts,  and 
any  attempt  to  load  that  function  on  the  news  or 
editorial  columns  is  certain  to  fail.  If  the  hopes 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  press  opposition  are  to  be 
fulfilled,  it  will  have  to  be  by  news  that  trans¬ 
cends  in  public  interest  the  New  Deal  product. 
Assertion  and  argument  are  not  enough. 


I  A  L 

OUT  IN  THE  OPEN 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  is  the  label 
which  most  publishers  apply  to  statistics  of 
their  op>erations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  feared 
that  a  continuous  high  level  of  expenses  and  low 
net  revenues  will  stamp  them  as  bad  managers  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellows;  on  the  other,  a  sus¬ 
tained  record  of  good  profits  lays  them  open  to 
demands  for  higher  p>ay  from  organized  employes 
and  for  lower  advertising  rates  from  the  organized 
stores.  So,  it’s  private  and  confidential. 

One  publisher,  mentioned  in  these  columns  be¬ 
fore,  doesn’t  share  those  phobias.  He  is  John 
Borg,  publisher  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record. 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  who  quit  a  highly  successful 
New  York  business  to  become  a  publisher.  That 
was  16  years  ago.  He  has  just  issued  a  table  to 
all  employes,  indicating  the  plus  or  minus  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  paper  for  each  year  of  his 
ownership. 

There  has  never  been  an  operating  deficit,  he 
points  out,  and  profits  each  year  have  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  business  to  provide  more  remunera¬ 
tive  jobs  for  more  employes.  Some  months  ago, 
we  referred  here  to  his  plan  to  compensate  em¬ 
ployes  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  advertising 
linage — a  project  which  has  had  little  opportunity 
under  recent  business  conditions. 

It  is  the  latter  which  engage  Mr.  Borg’s  atten¬ 
tion  currently.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1938. 
compared  with  the  full  year  1928,  he  shows  this 
amazing  contrast; 

Circulation — 69  per  cent  gain. 

Advertising — 49  p)er.  cent  loss. 

Daily  Average  Pages — Same. 

Daily  Payroll — 50  per  cent  gain. 

Profits  on  Net  Working  Capital — 86  per  cent 
loss. 

Against  the  year  1937,  the  comparison  for  the 
past  six  months  is: 

Circulation — 8  per  cent  gain. 

Advertising — 12  per  cent  loss. 

Daily  Average  Pages — 6  per  cent  down. 

Daily  Payroll — 1  per  cent  down. 

Profits  on  Net  Working  Capital — 8  i>er  cent  loss. 
“I  suggest  that  you  file  this  tabulation  for  future 
reference  on  those  occasions  when  all  individuals 
crab  at  their  particular  job,  even  as  you  and  I," 
concludes  the  publisher. 

REPORTERS'  AMBITIONS 

ARE  REPORTERS  of  1938  more  realistic,  less 
ambitious,  or  less  thoroughly  trained  as  all- 
around  newspapermen  than  their  predecessors? 
There  is  a  provocative  question,  generated  by  the 
symposium  we  print  on  pages  3  and  31. 

Our  offhand  answer,  after  reading  their  re¬ 
marks,  is  that  they  are  more  realistic.  Few  who 
have  reached  the  big  cities  nurse  the  old-fashioned 
yen  to  own  a  little  weekly  somewhere  in  the 
sticks.  The  investment  required  for  even  a  small 
paper  looms  beyond  their  power  of  acquisition. 
It  always  has,  for  the  majority;  only  a  few  ever 
realized  the  common  dream  of  ownership. 

Are  there  still  a  few  who  have  such  dreams  and 
the  will  to  make  them  come  true?  We  think  so. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  men  with 
ideas  and  the  driving  force  to  execute  them. 
There  is  a  place  in  every  community  for  leader¬ 
ship  through  journalism — but  that  place  can’t  be 
filled  by  one  who  shrinks  from  the  intimate  crit¬ 
icism  that  a  small  city  visits  on  its  press. 

The  same  realism  that  makes  metropolitan  suc¬ 
cess  sufficient  for  some  will  drive  others  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibilities  and  reap  the  rewards  of 
ownership. 

SANCTUARY 

Seek  no  more  abroad,  say  1, 

House  and  Home,  but  turn  il.ine  eye 
Inward,  and  observe  thy  Breast; 

There  alone  dwells  solid  Rest. 

That’s  a  close  immortal  Tower 
Which  can  mock  all  hostile  Power. 

To  they  self  a  Tenar»t  be. 

And  inhabit  safe  and  free. 

— Joseph  Beauriont,  in 
“House  and  Home.” 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  publisher, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Booth  re¬ 
turned  home 


last  week  on  the 
SS.  Queen  Mary 
after  spending 
several  weeks  in 
England  and 
Scotland. 

J.  N.  Heiskell, 
president  and 
editor,  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  receive 
the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of 
laws  at  a  Uni¬ 


George  F.  Booth 


versity  of  Arkansas  convocation  Oct.  8. 

Maurice  Sherman,  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Sherman  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Janet  Sherman  of  Hartford,  will 
leave  soon  for  California.  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  will  be  the  guest  of  former  Pres¬ 
ident  Herbert  Hoover  at  Bohemian 
Retreat  in  the  Sequoia  Forest. 

W.  G.  Foster,  editor,  Chattanooga 
Free  Press,  led  a  federal  forum  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Fairview  school  there 
July  6  on  the  training  of  youth. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  Newspapers,  is  spending 
a  month  at  Westport  Harbor,  Mass., 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Ellen. 

Rufus  Woods,  editor,  and  publisher, 
Wenatchee  (W'ash.)  World,  forgot  the 
daily’s  33d  anniversary  July  4  until 
an  old  subscriber  phoned  and  reminded 
him  of  it.  He  immediately  wrote  an 
anniversary  editorial  for  Page  1. 

Guy  L.  Smith,  editor,  Knoxville 
Journal,  was  principal  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Kentucky 
Municipal  League  held  July  7  at 
Harlan,  Ky. 

Frank  E.  Robins,  publisher,  Conway 
(Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat,  and  Mrs. 
Robins  left  July  9  for  an  extended 
automobile  tour  of  the  west. 

S.  G.  Goldthwaite,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Boone  (la.)  News-Republican 
was  elected  grand  treasurer  at  the 
recent  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar 
of  Iowa  at  Spirit  Lake,  la. 

Garvan  P.  Taylor,  publisher,  Mont¬ 
clair  (N.  J.)  Times,  is  prominent  in 
organization  of  a  New  Jersey  unit  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Men’s 
Association. 

William  C.  Herrick,  president,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Herrick  Ink  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
purchased  a  summer  home  on  Locust 
Lake  at  Hope,  N.  J. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  who  covered 
the  recent  75th  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  wrote 
a  series  titled,  "The  Last  Reunion,” 
after  the  event.  The  series  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Herald  and  other  Mich¬ 
igan  newspapers. 

Miss  Mary  T.  Goldthwaite,  associate 
editor,  Boone  (la.)  News -Republican 
and  daughter  of  its  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  S.  G.  Goldthwaite, 
sailed  recently  from  New  York  on 
the  Franconia  for  a  cruise  to  Europ»e 
and  the  North  Cape.  Later  she  will 
visit  France  and  England,  returning  in 
the  early  fall. 

Senator  W.  D.  Mansfield,  president 
and  editor,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
1938  Certificate  of  Honor  awarded  by 
Burt  Foster  Post,  No.  361,  American 
Legion.  TTie  award  will  be  presented 
Nov.  11. 


In  The  Business  Office 

A.  E.  WHITING,  circulation  manager, 
Montreal  Star,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  advisory 
committee  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  He  represents  the  On- 
tario-Quebec  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

Jcimes  E.  Lyons,  former  business 
manager  of  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Santa 
Ana  (Cal.)  Register.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  R.  C.  Holies.  Ray  F.  Barnes 
succeeded  Mr.  Lyons,  who  recently 
underwent  a  serious  operation. 

R.  J.  Aitken  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier  Journal  to  take  over  similar 
duties  with  the  Napa  (Cal.)  Journal. 
A.  C.  Thompson  has  been  named 
Aitken’s  successor  on  the  Courier 
Journal. 

R.  L.  Edwards,  circulation  manager 
of  Philadelphia  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  sent  a  group  of  Ardmore 
(Pa.)  Main  Line  Daily  Times  and  the 
69tli  Street  News  carrier  boys  to  New 
York  on  July  9.  Runners-up  in  the 
contest  were  awarded  an  Atlantic 
City  trip.  The  New  York  group  was 
accompanied  by  Samuel  Kravetz,  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  69th  Street  News. 

Gene  Carter,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  a  Cushing,  Okla.,  theater, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Shawnee  News  and  Star.  Carter  has 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Muskogee 
and  Okmulgee. 

William  Van  Wie,  Anadarko,  Okla., 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily 
News,  published  by  Buff  B.  Burtis. 
Van  Wie  has  been  a  salesman  for  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  before  that  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Anadarko 
(Okla.)  Daily  News. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

LOUIS  RUPPEL,  Chicago  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Mrs.  Ruppel  sailed 
July  13  on  the  SS.  Manhattan  for  a 
|trip  to  London 
and  Paris.  While 
abroad,  Mr.  Rup¬ 
pel  will  study 
tabloid  newspa¬ 
per  practises  in 
England  and 
France.  They  will 
be  the  guests  of 
U.  S.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Joseph  Ken¬ 
nedy  while  in 
London,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S. 
late  in  August. 
Charles  G  o  s  - 
editor.  Hot  Springs 


Louis  Ruppel 


Jack  Estes 


lee,  managing 
(Ark.)  Sentinel  Record  and  New  Era, 
will  be  publicity  manager  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Gov.  Carl  E.  Bailey  for  re¬ 
nomination  in  the  Aug.  9  primary. 
John  B.  Howse,  publisher,  Marianna 
(Ark.)  Courier-Index,  will  be  Gos- 
lee’s  assistant. 

Dr.  Raymond  Lawrence,  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une  will  join  the  staff  of  Ohio  State 
University  School  of  Journalism  as 
an  assistant  professor  during  the  com¬ 
ing  school  year. 

Tod  Rockwell  is  now  writing  “Skeet 
and  Trap  Sharpshooting,”  a  new  sports 
column  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Rex  Wallace,  sports  editor.  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  es¬ 
caped  serious  injury  July  8  when  his 
automobile  struck  a  flasher  signal  at 
a  railroad  crossing  in  Marshall,  Mich. 

C.  LaVem  Robbins,  sports  editor. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Joumal, 


FOLKS  WORTH  ! 
KNOWING _ 

JACK  ESTES,  Dallas  News  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  newly-elected 
president  of  the  International  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers’ 
Association,  be¬ 
gan  his  newspa-  ■ 
{jer  career  as  a 
carrier  boy  ok  | 
the  McKinney  ' 
(Tex.)  Courier-  , 
Gazette  35  years 
ago. 

From  carrier 
boy,  Mr.  Estes 
began  a  “swing” 
through  various  • 
departments  of 
Texas  newspa-  ' 
pers,  serving  as  1 

machine  operator,  printer,  pressman, 
reporter  and  desk  man.  He  admits 
service  on  every  desk  in  the  news 
room  except  society  and  every  me¬ 
chanical  department  except  stereo¬ 
typing. 

In  1909,  Mr.  Estes  joined  the  A.  H. 
Belo  Newspapers  as  reporter  and  two 
years  later  was  transferred  to  the 
Dallas  News  as  desk  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  night  editor.  He  has  been 
with  the  Belo  organization  continu¬ 
ously  except  for  six  years  during  the 
World  War  and  reconstruction  period. 
In  1924,  he  re-entered  circulation 
work. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Mr.  Estes  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  finds  his  great¬ 
est  pleasure  in  the  opoortunity  his 
work  affords  to  give  other  boys  the 
early  business  exoerience  he  gained 
as  a  carrier.  As  ICMA  president,  his 
chief  interest  is  in  the  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  and  merit  system  the  organiza¬ 
tion  sponsors  in  behalf  of  650,000  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  directed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  membership. 

Mr.  Estes  is  married  and  the  father 
of  a  daughter  who  “would  be  carrying 
a  route  if  she  were  a  boy.”  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Texas  Circula-  | 
tion  Managers  Association  and  a  for-  ^ 
mer  vice-president  of  the  Texas  Edi-  ! 
torial  Association.  Prior  to  becoming  i 
a  vice-president  and  now  president, 
he  served  several  terms  as  a  director 
of  ICMA. 

has  been  appointed  to  the  Civic  Ser¬ 
vice  Council  of  the  Battle  Creek  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Richard  Powell,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  reporter,  is  writing  “Stuff 
and  Nonsense”  for  the  editorial  page 
during  the  absence  of  Don  Rose,  who 
is  on  vacation.  Rose  will  spend  part 
of  his  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

Harry  Cushing,  formerly  of  Boston 
Post  reportorial  staff,  and  editor  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  assumed  his  duties  as 
managing  editor  of  Boston  Jewish 
World. 

Glenn  Ramsey,  formerly  field  rep¬ 
resentative  for  AP  membershin  de¬ 
partment  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  named  chief  of  Louis¬ 
ville  bureau  succeeding  S.  V.  Stiles, 
who  is  being  reassigned. 

Robert  L.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  of  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  has  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  state  house  of  representa¬ 
tives. 

Harry  E.  Kalodner,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  reporter  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  judge  in  Common  Pleas 
Court,  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  a 
judgeship  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
Philadelphia.  He  succeeds  Judge  Albert 
B.  Maris,  also  a  former  newspaperman, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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CLAPPER 
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This  week  The  National  Head¬ 
liners  Cluh  —  comprising  news¬ 
paper  men,  newsreel  ami  maga¬ 
zine  editors,  radio  commentators 
--unanimously  voted  Raymond 
Clapper  the  year’s  outstanding 
columnist. 

This  award  was  made  to  Clapper 
for  “the  accuracy,  reliahility  and 
general  excellence  of  his  work." 

This  is  the  .second  time  within  the 
last  few  months  that  fellow  (“x- 
jierts  have  so  honored  Clapper. 
Leo  C.  Rosten,  in  his  hook,  “The 
Vk  ashington  (correspondents,” 
made  public  last  fall  that  thost^ 
correspondents  themselves  had — 
in  reply  to  a  questionnaire — 
named  Clapper’s  column  as  “the 
most  significant,  fair  and  reliable 
in  Vi  ashington.’’ 

Clapper  is  now  on  vacation.  He 
resumes  his  column  August  8. 
Start  it  in  your  paper  then — ■ 
place  before  your  readers  the 
political  comment  eolumn  that  ex¬ 
perts  place  first.  For  samples, 
please  write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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who  has  been  elevated  to  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  Appeals. 

Donnel  E.  Carter,  1938  graduate  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  University  of  Georgia,  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Frank  ("Slim”)  Lynch,  whose  dis¬ 
missal  as  head  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  photo  staff  provoked  a 
15-week  shutdown  by  the  guild  in 
1936,  which  resulted  in  his  reinstate¬ 
ment  as  photographer,  collapsed  re¬ 
cently  as  he  left  the  office  on  an  as¬ 
signment.  He  was  rushed  to  a  near¬ 
by  surgery,  and  is  now  recuperating 
from  a  recurrence  of  a  wartime  injury. 

Russell  Countryman,  head  of  the 
AP  art  department.  New  York,  is  the 
father  of  5-year-old  Johnnie  Russell, 
featured  player  in  the  picture,  “Al¬ 
ways  Goodbye.”  Hie  boy  is  named 
for  John  B.  Long,  general  manger, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Including 

Tht  Jonrnalm,  mergrd  1907;  Newtpagrrdom, 
merged  1925;  Tkt  Fourth  Estate,  merg^  1927. 

Thlm  PatcDted,  Regtrtered  rnnteoU  ropvrigiited  1(128 
THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Junes  Wright  Brown,  Preeldeot  end  PublUer 
Junes  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Vine  Prrsideiit 
Charles  B.  Groomes,  Treasurer 
Chss.  T.  Stuart,  Secretary 
Arthur  T.  Rnhh,  Editor 

_ Warren  L.  Bssw-tt,  Director _ 

Geoeral  Oflleea; 

Serentesoth  Hour  Old  Ttmes  Rufldlng 
tTnd  Street  and  Bro^way,  New  York  Chy,  N.  Y. 
TeletMcmee; 

_  BRyant  (M051.  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056  _ 

Tbs  Oldest  Publishers'  sml  tdvertlsecs’  Journsl 
In  Aoieriea  _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L  Barnett,  Managing 
Edilar;  Robert  U.  Brown.  AmarioU  Editor;  Walter  E. 
Seboelder,  Kent  Editor;  John  J.  Clougher,  Marien  E. 

P»w,_Jr. _ 

jamas  WttgbtBrown.  Jr..  Aseutanl  PMsher;  Charles  B. 
Qfoomaa,  (itnaral  Manager;  Charles  T.  Stuart,  A>tssr> 
tisiag  Director;  George  H.  Btrate,  CtrenlaWoti  Manager. 
Wathlnrton,  tl.  C.  Covespoodent;  General  Press  Assoc., 
Junes  J  Butler  and  George  H.  Manning,  Jr..  1223 
National  Prtu  Club  BUg.,  PhoM  Metropolitan  1080. 
Chleago  Correspi indent:  Georgs  A  Brandenburg,  121 
London  Ouaranlet  and  Aeeidtml  Building,  360  North 

Michigan  Aw.,  'Telepbone  Deubom  6771. _ 

Paei6a  Coast  Correspondents;  Campbell  Watson,  2133 
DarirnStteeL,  Berkeley, Cal., Telephone:  Thornwall  5557; 
Ken  Taylor,  1215  North  Hobart  BouL,  Los  Angeles,  Tela- 

phoos,  Hempstead  5722. _ 

London  Offies:  e/o  Tbe  Carton  Magadne,  Grand  Build¬ 
ing,  Trafalgu  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delatons,  Manager; 

Twpbone,  BUtehall  6861.  _ 

Paris,  Franes  OSes;  76  rtie  des  Petite  Champa.  Manager: 
Bydnsy  R.  Clarke,  telephone  Opera  66-27.  Correspon- 
dait:  Bernhard  Ragner,  25  But  Benneguin,  Telrt>bone 

EtoUe  07-70. _ 

Far  Esstsm  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen,  e/o 
Casks  Malnidil,  Osuta,  Japu  and  James  Shen,  tbs 
Centre  News  Agieney,  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking.  China 
Dlspiny  adrertiaing  rates  effaetlrs  Deeember  1,  1137: 


sociation,  with  whom  his  parents  were 
once  associated  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Northwest  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  Omaha. 

Eugene  Sullivan,  reporter.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News  is  recover¬ 
ing  in  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  after  a  spinal  operation. 

R.  Ray  Baker,  of  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
News  staff,  has  written  a  series  now 
running  in  the  Booth  Newspapers  of 
Michigan,  dealing  with  molds  as  the 
cause  of  hay  fever  and  asthma. 

William  Wildhack,  Federal  building 
reporter,  Indianapolis  News  and  Mrs. 
W.  Wildhack  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  July  6  in  Methodist  Hospital, 
Indianapolis. 

Nathan  L.  Silberberg,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  sports  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Silberberg,  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
bom  recently  in  Children’s  Hospital, 
Buffalo. 

Marshall  Bainbridge,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  Wildwood 
(N.  J.)  Leader,  a  weekly,  succeeding 
Henry  C.  Lapidus,  resigned.  Mr. 
Bainbridge  was  formerly  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  City  of  Wildwood  and 
had  served  for  many  years  on  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  news 
staff. 

Hugh  W.  Lytle,  swing  editor,  Vho 
has  been  with  the  San  Francisco  AP 
bureau  for  the  last  11  years,  has  been 
named  bureau  manager  at  Honolulu, 
succeeding  Clark  Lee,  who  is  being 
reassigned. 

Ralph  K.  T.  Larsen,  telegraph  editor, 
Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot,  is  ill  with  the 
mumps. 

Homer  Lucas  has  joined  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  news  staff. 

Jules  Dahlager,  of  Ketchikan  Alaska 
Chronicle  staff,  is  the  only  Alaskan 
artist  represented  at  the  current  na¬ 
tional  exhibition  of  American  art 
staged  by  the  municipal  art  commit¬ 
tee  in  New  York.  Mr.  Dahlager’s  ex¬ 
hibit  is  an  oil  painting  of  a  scene  of 
the  tourist -traveled  inside  passage  to 
Alaska. 

Ralph  Holmes,  drama  critic,  Detroit 
Times  had  his  play  “Friday  at  Four” 
tried  out  at  the  Barter  Theater,  Ab¬ 
ingdon,  Va. 
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The  riogle  eolomn  lortyHwo  Has  nta  maker  oenl  et  n  eoet 
of  322,  per  wotk  eeme  ee  low  o  rate  on  a  62  time  baik  ae 
any  other  odMdule  namely,  $182  per  page;  3103  half  page; 
367  quarter  pan  *Qairter,  eighth  aM  (Iztaeoth  pagea 

mnat  ba  on  a  definite  copy  achedula. _ 

CTiMHIed  ratea;  86e  par  agate  Una  one  tlma;  70o  per  agate 

8ne  four  tlmea. _ 

Atuatkiaa  wanted;  60e  per  agate  line  one  time;  40e  per 
agate  Una  three  tlmee  (aount  rii  worde  to  the  line). 
dubaerlption  imtaa;  By  maU  payable  la  adTanea  United 
Staten  and  Inland  Piwai^iim,  34  per  year;  Canada,  34.60; 
Forrign,36. 


Mriptiona  In  nay  ona  ornnimtion— whether  paid  for  by 
the  eompany  or  IndlrMualn.  Three  aufaairiptioni  te 
nparate  addreaat  for  one  year  each  or  ona  eutaeriptloD 
for  throe  ymm,  310;  five  aubaeriptlona  to  different  ad- 
dremee  for  one  year  aadi  or  one  aubaorlptlon  for  fira  yean, 
316;  tea  aubaeriptlona  one  year  each  or  one  for  tan  yaata, 

326.  Member  Aaaeelated  Bualncat  Papera.  _ _  _ 

Charter  Member  of  ^  Audit  Bureau  of  Clrenlatk>na 
with  an  ayamge  aertlfied  net  paid  “A.B.C."  aa  foUowa: 

6b  Moathn  Ret  Total  Die- 

_ Ended _  trlbutlon 

Dae.  31.  1037 .  ll,'738  12,779  ' 

■  1036 .  10,366  1X064 

*  1036 .  10,173  11406 

*  1934 .  0.661  10.607 

*  1033 .  3,626  0410 

*  1033 .  0437  10,433 

*  1031 .  10,116  1U20 

■  1030 .  10,403  11.417 

*  1020 .  10,130  11464 

*  1023 .  3.067  10410 


Wedding  Bells 

PAUL  STEWART,  publisher.  Antlers 

(Okla.)  American  and  State  sen¬ 
ator  from  that  district,  to  Miss  Irene 
Smith,  recently  at  Antlers. 

Fred  B.  Pendleton,  sports  editor, 
Welch  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  to  Miss 
Virginia  Pauline  Lyons,  of  Caretta,  W. 
Va.,  July  3  in  Gary,  W.  Va. 

Daniel  McNamara,  former  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  publicity  manager  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers  to  Miss  Anne  Synon 
Ring,  June  25  at  Westville,  Conn. 

M.  Joseph  McGinley,  of  Marathon 
Paper  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.,  to  Sally 
Ryan,  formerly  of  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  Cal.,  according  to 
recent  information  received. 

Noble  Reed,  reporter,  Indianapolis 
Times,  to  Miss  Mae  Rushton  Stevens 
of  Evansville,  Ind.,  July  4  in  Indianap¬ 
olis. 

George  H.  Straley,  of  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Doily  Local  News  reportorial 
staff,  to  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Hinkle  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  July  2. 

Seymour  Beach  Conger,  3rd,  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  staff,  to  Marion 
Cunningham,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  July 
8  in  New  York. 

Marian  Gaughen,  daughter  of  Frank 


N.  Gaughen,  Detroit  manager  of  Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  Topeka,  Kan.,  to 
William  Besancon,  Detroit  business 
man,  July  2. 

Howard  L.  Chenoff,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  West  Virginia  Network,  with 
headquarters  at  WCHS,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  to  Miss  Melva  Graham,  of 
Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal  local 
display  staff,  June  27,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Special  Editions 

TEMPLE  (Tex.)  DAILY  TELEGRAM 

June  29,  “New  Industries  and  Re¬ 
sources”  Edition,  52  pages,  6  sections. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- Ap¬ 
peal,  July  10,  “Fifty  Years  Ago  Sec¬ 
tion,”  10  pages. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers, 
July  12,  Greater  Troy  Sales  Days, 
cover  and  15  solid  pages  of  advertising. 

Im  Junta  (Colo.)  Daily  Democrat, 
Dollar  Day  Edition,  16  pages,  recently 
carrying  25,000  lines  of  local  paid  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Boone  (N.  C.)  Watauga  Democrat,  a 
weekly,  July  6,  Golden  Anniversary 
and  Progress  Edition. 

Springhill  (La.)  Journal,  118  pages, 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  l^uth- 
ern  Kraft  Corporation  mill  at  Spring- 
hill,  recently. 

AIDS  NEWSPAPERS 

Close  co-operation  between  the 
press  and  a  state  historical  group  is 
exemplified  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Missouri  which  during  its 
40  years  of  existence  has  collected 
more  than  19,000  volumes  of  bound 
newspaper  files  which  have  been  of 
value  to  newspapers  of  the  state  in 
compiling  data  for  special  editions 
or  featvire  stories.  Its  227,000  card 
indices  aid  researchers  in  tracking 
down  material.  Using  a  Recordak 
projector  the  society  has  filmed  more 
than  25,000  newspaoer  pages.  One  of 
its  features  “This  Week  In  Missouri” 
which  runs  600-700  words  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  printed  of  its  kind, 
according  to  Floyd  C.  Shoemaker, 
secretary  for  the  past  23  years.  An¬ 
other  service  is  the  Union  List  of 
Newspapers  which  classifies  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  libraries  or  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  which  have 
bound  newspaper  files. 


MARK  50th  YEAR 

Two  newspapers  recently  devoted 
a  total  of  292  pages  to  announce  the 
golden  anniversaries  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  newspapers.  The  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader,  of  which  John  G.  Stoll 
is  publisher,  on  June  30  published  one 
of  the  largest  issues  in  the  state’s 
history  when  it  ran  176  pages  in  five 
sections.  The  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  on  July  2  ran  116  pages  in 
eight  sections  to  announce  the  formal 
opening  and  occupancy  of  Oregon’s 
$2,500,000  marble  capital  which  re¬ 
places  the  historic  structure  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  three  years  ago.  Both 
issues  were  profusely  illustrated. 
George  Putman  is  publisher  of  the 
Oregon  daily. 

■ 

HERRON  FETED 

Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  for  27  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
testimonial  luncheon  given  July  14 
by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel.  Col. 
Herron  was  recently  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association.  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  was  guest  ^>eaker 
for  the  occasion. 


Reports  Shifting 
of  News  Staffs 
Aids  Versatility 

A.M.  and  P.M.  Editorial 
Workers  Swap  Places 
Second  Time  in  Macon,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga.,  July  11— The  clock 
jumped  12  hours  again  today  for  edi-  I 
torial  workers  on  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers,  the  News,  evening,  and  the 
Telegraph,  morning.  All  news  men  I 
except  the  two  city  editors  and  two 
news  editors,  and  two  or  three  cm  ] 
special  details,  changed  from  day 
duty  to  night  duty  and  vice  versa, 
after  three  months  on  their  assign¬ 
ments. 

It  was  the  second  time  the  staffs  of 
the  two  papers  had  been  swapped, 
under  a  plan  tentatively  initiated 
three  months  ago  by  George  Burt, 
executive  editor  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  Publishing  Co.  The  motive,  he 
explained  at  the  time,  is  to  familiar¬ 
ize  each  staff  with  the  problems  and 
duties  of  the  other,  facilitate  imder- 
standing  of  the  numerous  dovetailed 
duties  connecting  the  two  outfits, 
prepare  in  advance  for  any  emergency 
shifts  of  assignment,  and  equalize  the 
burden  of  night  duty  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  among  all  employes. 

Mr.  Burt  said  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
offer  a  final  evaluation  of  the  plan, 
or  to  state  definitely  whether  it  will 
be  made  permanent. 

Fosters  Versatility 

“It  will  be  severed  weeks,”  he  said, 
“before  events  will  show  whether  the 
men  returning  to  their  former  sched¬ 
ule  have  gained  enough  insight  into 
the  hang-fires  of  the  ‘other  side’  to 
place  the  system  above  criticism. 

“However,”  he  continued,  “from 
observation  up  to  the  present  1  am 
confident  these  benefits  have  been 
realized  satisfactorily.” 

Mr.  Burt  issued  this  formal  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  system  of  periodical  staff 
changeover  has  produced  decidedly 
beneficial  lesults  during  its  first  three 
months  of  operation.  On  several  desk 
assignments  it  has  brought  improve¬ 
ment  through  application  of  new  ideas 
unconfined  by  ruts  of  habit.  It  has 
brought  fresh  viewpoints  to  beat  cov¬ 
erage  on  reportorial  assignments.  It 
has  already  shown  concrete  value  in 
fostering  versatility.  It  is  giving  com¬ 
plete  news  department  experience  to 
every  man  on  the  staff,  thus  erasing 
one-job  limitation.  Confusion  in 
changeovers  has  been  inconsequen¬ 
tial. 

Staffs  Approve  Change 

“In  cases  where  desk  or  other  rou¬ 
tine  has  been  improved  by  staffers 
assigned  to  certain  jobs  during  the 
last  three  months,  these  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  incorporated  in  a  brief 
routine  sheet  for  the  particular  job, 
for  use  by  the  incoming  staffer. 

“From  the  staff  member’s  viewjwint, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  offers 
the  benefits  of  broader  experience 
valuable  in  case  of  job-hunting,  and 
provides  a  break  in  the  monotony  of 
either  night  or  day  work.” 

Staffers  of  both  shifts  on  the  two 
papers  have  expressed  unanimous 
approval  of  the  plan  from  a  personal 
and  professional  standpoint. 

■ 

WORLD'S  FAIR  EDITION 

The  New  York  Journal  &  American 
will  publish  a  World’s  Fair  supple- 
;  ment  Sunday,  April  16,  1939.  In  aii- 
nouncing  the  coming  Fair  section  in 
a  full-page,  the  paper  stated  that  the 
•  special  supplement  will  contain  full- 
color  pictures  and  special  articles. 


WHAT  IS  OUTLOOK 
FOR  COLOR  LINAGE 
^OM  MERCHANTS? 


WHAT  DO  SUCCESSFUL 
PUBLISHERS  LOOK  FOR 
IN  COLOR  INKS  ? 


t^XTRA  DOLLARS,  extra  prestige,  extra  circulation  —  all 
follow  the  modern  use  of  color  by  wideawake  newspapers, 
^atch  the  papers  that  really  merchandise  it  —  in  1937  one  paper 
alone  carried  nearly  1,000,000  lines  of  color  advertising  —  a  line 
of  color  for  every  20  lines  black  and  white.  The  Morrill  Ink  Ser¬ 
vice  Man  is  ready  to  help  your  paper  cash  in  on  color.  Get  his 
suggestions,  ideas  and  pressroom-tested  information  on  how 
Morrill  News  Color  Inks  can  mean  better  color-printing  and  real 
economy  for  you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  him  now  at  your  nearest 
Morrill  Ink  Service  Branch. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKER  OF  NEWS  BLACK  AND  COLOR  INKS 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Diviiion  QBNESAL  PSINTINQ  INK  CORPORATION 
100  SIXTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  T. 

PACTORIZS  •  Norwood,  Maaa.  •  Tacony,Phila.,Pa.  •  Chicago,  Ill.  •  SanFranciaco.Calii. 
BRANCHES  •  Boaton  *  Now  York  •  Philadalpbia  •  Datzoit  *  Chicago  *  St.  Louis 
MinnoapoUs  •  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angolas  •  San  Franciaco  •  Saattla 


there  are  printed  for  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
approximately  60,460,000  4-page  sections  weekly  with 
Morrill  Web  Press  Colors,  including  A.  N.  P.  A.  Standard 
Colors  for  4-color  news  printing.  Unique  performance,  de¬ 
pendability,  handling-ease  and  ink-economy  are  "reasons 
why’’  for  this  outstanding  preference. 


job, 

Dint, 

IT..rc 


DO  YOU  KNOW  the  yardstick  for  measuring  your  paper’s  performance  in 
securing  color  advertising?  Recent  survey  shows  that  330  leading  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  in  1936-37  carried  one  line  of  color  (ROP,  comic,  magazine, 
etc.)  for  every  40  lines  of  black-and-white  advertising.  Morrill  Ink  Service 
Man  can  give  you  valuable  help  with  Color. 


“MOST  SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENT  in  retail  advertising  recently  is  marked 
increase  in  use  of  newspaper  color  advertising,”  declares  Advertising  Direc- 
tor  of  major  department  store.  Prediaion  is  made  that  color  is  "vehicle  of 
future”  for  merchants.  Let  Morrill  Ink  Service  Man  help  you  capitalize  on 
color,  now. 


What  every  Publisher 
wants  to  know  about... 


WHAT  IS  FIRST 
STEP  IN  SALE  OF 
MORE  COLOR  LINAGE? 


GETTING  MORE  VOLUME  of  color  advertising  today  requires 
that  your  paper  deliver  livelier,  cleaner,  more  brilliant  color 
—  uniform  coverage  without  risk  of  smudging  —  sharper, 
clearer  impressions.  Modern  fast-setting,  fast-drying  Morrill 
News  Color  Inks  meet  these  standards. 
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Iowa  Newspaper 
Analyzes  Its 
Service  to  Public 

Newton  News  Gove  $15,000 
Space  for  Civic  Promotion 
In  1937 

WTiat  a  small  daily  does  in  the  way 
of  service  to  its  community  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  advertisement  recently 
in  the  Newton  (la.)  Daily  News. 
Figured  at  the  minimum  advertising 
contract  rates,  an  analysis  was  made 
by  the  paper's  promotion  department 
of  "promotional  publicity  carried  by 
the  paper  in  behalf  of  all  worthwhile 
civic  institutions  in  1937.” 

The  findings  revealed  that  more 
than  40,000  inches  of  space  was  de¬ 
voted  to  civic  promotion,  represent¬ 
ing  a  space-rate  money  value  of  more 
than  $1,000  a  month  throughout  1937. 
"In  other  words,”  the  advertisement 
states,  "had  the  churches  of  Jasper 
County,  the  public  schools,  patriotic 
organizations,  lodges  and  the  mani¬ 
fold  other  organizations  of  Newton 
and  Jasper  County  been  obliged 
actually  to  purchase  this  space  from 
the  I>aily  News,  the  total  of  charges 
on  the  ledgers  of  the  Daily  News 
would  have  exceeded  $15,000  for  the 
year  1937.” 

Churches  First,  Schools  Second 

Classifications  of  the  organizations 
which  benefited  by  the  free  publicity 
showed  that  churches  led  with  5,976 
lines,  at  an  estimated  cash  value  of 
$2,091.60.  Schools  were  a  close  sec¬ 
ond  with  5,540  lines,  worth  $1,939.00, 
with  farm  news  in  third  place  with 
5,136  lines,  at  $1,797.60.  Community 
projects,  public  health,  civic  and  pa¬ 
triotic  organizations  all  benefited  to 
the  tune  of  3,000  lines  on  the  average. 

The  advertisement  says  in  part: 

"Totals  arrived  at  do  not  include  the 
extensive  announcements  that  this 
paper  carries  daily  on  its  society  page 
for  the  information  and  convenience 
of  the  various  club  organizations.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  include  reg¬ 
ular  local  ^uld  national  news  stories 
for  which  the  subscriber  pays  a  reg¬ 
ular  subscription  price  when  he  sub¬ 
scribes  for  the  paper.  The  pages  of 
the  paper  were  measured  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  volume  of 
plus-publicity,  or,  you  might  say, 
propaganda  material  which  the  Daily 
News  has  felt  shoxild  be  carried  day 
in  and  day  out  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  community. 

"It  is  the  fimr  conviction  of  the 
Daily  News  that  no  newspaper  moves 
up  to  its  full  duty  until  it  does  every¬ 
thing  within  its  power  to  promote 
the  civic  welfare  of  its  home  city 
and  of  the  entire  surrounding  com¬ 
munity  where  its  voice  is  heard  day 
in  and  day  out.” 

The  News  is  published  every  eve¬ 
ning  except  Sunday  by  the  News 
Printing  Co.,  James  R.  Rhodes,  pres¬ 
ident.  It  has  a  circulation  of  approx¬ 
imately  4,000  and  serves  a  community 
of  about  12,000  persons. 


Radio  Comment 
Dropped  by  Many 


continued  from  page  5 


column.  All  three  papers  reported 
few  complaints. 

"The  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  dropped  publication  of  radio 
programs  about  8  months  ago.  after 
using  them  about  a  year,”  Arnold 
Hendt,  editor  in  chief  of  Robert  H. 
Gk)re  Florida  newspapers,  said.  “We 
found  the  interest  in  the  coverage 
exceedingly  slight.” 


Answering  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
query,  Cranston  Williams,  secretarv- 
manager.  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  asserted:  “It 
would  not  surprise  me  to  see  the 
question  become  more  acute  and  a 
little  vigorous  leadership  among  pub¬ 
lishers  can  drive  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  radio  publicity  that  is 
being  supplied  without  charge  by 
newspapers  to  help  give  background 
to  radio  programs  which  means 
radio  advertising.” 

“I  think  the  best  way  for  daily 
newspapers  to  meet  the  problem  is 
to  accept  the  word  of  warning  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  as  follows:  ‘The  best  friend  of 
the  press  agency  chiseler  is  the  inertia 
of  daily  newspaper  publishers.  So 
long  as  you  will  not  take  up  these 
matters  of  free  publicity  and  thrash 
them  out  with  your  executives,  so 
long  will  you  he  subjected  to  thp 
depreciations  of  the  departmental 
and  agency  public  relations,  who  take 
the  money  out  of  your  till  and  put  it 
into  that  of  their  own  clients’,”  Mr. 
Williams  concluded. 


COFFEE  PROMOTION 

Chicago,  July  12 — Members  of  the 
joint  promotion  committee  of  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Coffee  Industries  of  America 
previewed  and  discussed  with  execu¬ 
tives  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  at  a 
meeting  held  here  today,  preliminary 
plans  for  the  advertising  campaign  to 
promote  the  consumption  of  coffee  in 
the  United  States.  The  campaign  is 
scheduled  to  start  early  in  the  fall. 
Detailed  plans  will  be  discussed  with 
the  American  coffee  industry  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Coffee  Industries,  to  be  held  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall. 


The  Advertising 


^0  I 


Survey 
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vertising  and  espiecially  to  its  own  I 
field.  ' 


THIRD  PEAK  PAPER 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  July  12 — 
Sanford  Jarrell,  publisher  of  the 
Pikes  Peak  Daily  Herald  and  the 
Mount  Manitou  Herald,  this  week 
launched  a  third  mountain  top  news- 
piapjer,  the  Broadmoor  -  Cheyenne 
Mountain  Chief.  It  will  be  published 
twice  a  week  until  October.  Miss 
Jane  Young,  Colorado  Springs,  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager.  Gordon  Young, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  all  three  papers. 


It  seems  to  us  newspapers  could 
employ  some  such  survey  method  to 
get  definite  reader  facts  about  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  According  to  Roy 
Sheldon,  Clark’s  sales  manager 
whereas  magazine  surveys  are  a  tedi¬ 
ous  job  taking  months,  newspaper 
ads  can  be  placed  on  Wednesday,  run 
on  Sunday,  surveyed  Monday  and  re¬ 
sults  given  the  advertiser  and  agency 
by  Wednesday. 

The  Clark  organization  has  done 
several  newspaper  jobs  on  assign¬ 
ment. 

Of  note,  is  one  conducted  in 
several  comic  sections  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  men,  women  and 
children  read  certain  comics.  Value 
of  this,  explained  Sheldon,  is  that  the 
advertiser  will  know  imder  what 
comic  he  should  place  his  comic  ad¬ 
vertising  to  attract  the  most  men,  or 
women,  or  children. 


Free  Pros  Cats  Radio  Page 

From  Virginia,  the  Charlottesville 
Daily  Progress  reports  “about  8  years 
ago  we  dropped  all  radio  programs 
and  have  not  considered  using  them 
since  that  time.”  The  Lunchburq 
News  and  Advance  states:  “We  have 
never  run  a  radio  comment  column, 
nor  do  we  contemplate  doing  so.  The 
only  reference  we  make  to  radio  is 
to  publish  the  daily  AP  program.” 

Papers  in  many  Georgia  cities  use 
limited  space,  the  majority  carrying 
logs  of  local  network  programs  only. 

The  Sunday  radio  page  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  was  cut  to  a  column 
June  26,  the  survay  shows.  Only  “Dial 
Dope”  by  Edgar  A.  Guest.  Jr.,  radio 
editor,  has  been  retained.  The  change 
was  described  by  Malcolm  W.  Bin- 
gay,  Free  Press  editorial  director, 
as  an  experiment  to  test  public  reac¬ 
tion.  The  Free  Press  does  not  carry 
a  daily  radio  column,  restricting  radio 
news  merely  to  the  li.sting  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  local  stations.  No  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  pages  of  the  other  two  papers,  the 
News  and  Times. 


ARTIST  35  YRS.  ON  lOB 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  dean  of  Chi-  ] 
cago  Tribune  cartoonists,  observed  | 
his  35th  service  anniversary  with  that 
newspaper  this  montK 


The  telephone  helps  a  lot  of  folks  to  know  each  other 
hetter.  Business  is  easier-friends  are  nearer-life  is 


(Coronet  (l^ofcl 


Grace  and  charm  team  up  with 
strength  and  vigor  in  this  distinguished  new  and  original  Ludlow 
script  typeface.  You  can  use  this  script  freely,  for  type  supply  is 
limited  only  by  your  supply  of  metal.  Specimen  sheets  showing 
size  range  from  18  to  72  point  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request 

oCudiow  ^^po^rapli  C^ompun^ 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


richer— because  of  it. 

“Thanks  for  calling,”  spoken  over  the  telephon 
many  times  a  day,  is  a  friendly  reminder  of  the  usefttl- 
ness,  dependability  and  value  of  Bell  System  scrvtee. 


bell  telephone 


system 
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It  Will  Cost  You  Money 
To  Be  Late! 


Large  advertising  schedules  again  will  run  in  newspapers.  When  these 
new  campaigns  start,  it  will  be  too  late  to  start  selling.  Nothing  is  more 
useless  than  to  lock  the  door  after  the  departure  of  the  horse. 

Beware  of  wasteful  waiting.  Newspaper  advertising  is  being  planned 
NOW  . . .  being  written  NOW  . . .  being  sold  NOW.  The  time  to  sell  is 
before  the  lists  ore  approved  and  closed. 

The  farmer  knows  well  what  the  business  man  so  often  forgets — that  soil 
must  be  fertilized — and  seed  planted — IN  ADVANCE  of  the  harvest. 

Economic  indicators  point  to  substantial  revival  in  early  autumn.  A  broad 
turn-around  in  business  direction  is  obviously  being  achieved  this 
summer.  The  amazing  rally  in  the  stock  market  is  convincing  many  of 
the  great  national  advertisers  improvement  is  immediately  ahead.  Plans 
departments  of  agencies  are  busy.  Vacations  are  being  canceled.  New 
campaigns  are  in  the  making. 

But  you  can't  get  your  share  of  any  general  prosperity  unless  you  are 
willing  to  spend  something  to  get  it.  There's  more  to  a  successful  news¬ 
paper  than  a  budget.  Your  business  needs  a  reasonable  amount  of 
enterprise  and  sales  promotion  and  daring.  Once  upon  a  time  a  fine 
horse  was  put  on  a  budget,  and  as  you  know,  the  oats  were  saved  but  the 
horse  died. 


Advertise  your  advertising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  In  these 
days  of  intense  competition,  it  is  dangerous  just  to  coast  along. 
The  way  to  keep  selling  is  to  keep  telling.  Editor  &  Publisher 
offers  the  ideal  audience  for  the  newspaper's  sales-story,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  read  by  the  advertising  agencies  which  place 
from  90%  to  95%  of  all  national  newspaper  advertising.  An 
Editor  &  Publisher  schedule  will  help  you  on  your  way  UP. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Outlines  Virtues 
Of  Tabloids  vs. 
Standard-Size 


the  customer  is  ‘newsprint-minded’  C  AXa a 

he  doesn’t  buy  the  tabloid.  But  0-iVlan  OOmmittee 
when  the  customer  is  a  reader,  not  —  J  i  J 

exactly  a  bookworm,  maybe,  but  f  OmieCl  tO  i^tUClV 


a  reader,  he  is  willing  to  pay  his  ^ 

Standard-Size  Jr“n.TuVr *17 .17  S,  ICMA  Affairs 

news,  superlative  entertainment  con- 

Jack  Shanahan  Fires  tained  in  a  tabloid.”  Stodghill.  J.  W.  Brown,  Sr., 

Friendly  Blast  at  Mr.  Shanahan  offers  supporting  Hatton,  O'Rourke  and 

Older  Brethren  “evidence”  to  his  ^guments,  assert-  Hoffman  Named  by  Estes 

mg  that  modem  housewives  like  a 

By  GEOR9E  A.  BRANDENBURG  tabloid  newspaper.  On  the  other  Personnel  of  a  special  five-man 

hand,  the  old-fashioned  conserva-  committee  to  make  a  study  of  Inter- 
Jack  Shanahan.  Chicago  Times  cir-  tives,  who  hate  change  and  are  not  national  Circulation  Managers’  As- 
culation  manager,  didn’t  get  to  the  allergic  to  new  ideas,  often  say:  For  sociation  affairs  with  a  view  to  mak- 


Jack  Shanahan  Fires 
Friendly  Blast  at 
Older  Brethren 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Stodghill,  I.  W.  Brown,  Sr., 
Hatton,  O'Rourke  and 
Hoffman  Named  by  Estes 

Personnel  of  a  special  five-man 


Fociation  affairs  with  a  view  to  mak- 


ICMA  convention  at  Quebec,  but  he  20  years  I  have  taken  the  ‘Bugle’  to  ing  recommendations  to  the  ICMA 


prepared  a  paper  on  "Tabloid  Prac-  wrap  my  garbage  in,  and  your  paper  directors  and  membership  for  a 
tices”  that,  no  doubt,  would  have  just  isn’t  big  enough  for  that.”  He  wider  sphere  of  service  to  members 
started  the  anvils  ringing  if  “stand-  also  asserts  tabloid  sales  fall  off  on  and  publishers,  was  announced  this 
ard-size”  circulators  could  have  an-  rainy  days  at  baseball  parks  and  foot-  week  by  Jack  Estes,  ICMA  presi- 
swered  him  on  the  convention  floor,  ball  stadia,  because  ”our  intellectual  dent  and  circulation  manager,  Dallas 


swered  him  on  the  convention  floor. 


In  his  blunt,  but  forceful  style,  Mr.  stimulant  isn’t  big  enough  to  cover  News. 


Shanahan  assures  circulation  manag-  the  area  required  for  the  average  The  committee  was  authorized  in  a 


ers  of  standard-size  papers  that  his  person  to  sit  on,  or  to  be  held  over  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 


and  their  circulation  methods  are  the  head  as  an  umbrella.” 
identical.  “We  both  sell  paper  and 

ink."  he  stated.  “It  is  the  bulk  of  Stopping  Summer  Stops 


directors  June  22  at  the  ICMA’s  an¬ 
nual  conference  in  Quebec. 

The  committee,  which  is  to  begin 


and  qualifications  of  such  a  group  to 
serve  in  this  especial  capacity.” 

Messrs.  Stodghill,  Hoffman  and 
Hatton  are  former  ICMA  presidents. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  life  member  of  the 
ICMA,  while  Mr.  O'Rourke  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of 
ICMA  in  June. 

Mr.  Estes  also  cited  Messrs.  Hatton 
and  Hoffman  as  having  distinguished 
themselves  “by  long  periods  of  con¬ 
scientious  efforts  and  service.”  Of 
Mr.  Brown,  “affectionately  known  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  association  and  bj- 
the  honor  given  him  as  the  only  life 
member  of  the  association,”  Mr.  Estes 
said:  “James  Wright  Brown  occupies 
a  strategic  place  in  our  planning.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  long  and  abundant  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  publishing  busines 
and  because  of  his  safe,  sane  and 
wise  counsel,  Mr.  Brown  has  evinced 
an  enthusiastic  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  his  conunittee  associates 
to  work  out  plans  for  a  greater  and 
more  effective  ICMA.” 


the  paper  that  sells  your  product.  ANSWER  to  our  recent  request  for  its  work  at  once  and  is  scheduled  to 


R  is  the  way  w'e  use  the  ink  that  sejls  ideas  on  overcoming  summer  slump,  make  its  draft  of  recommendations 

ours.’’  In  other  words,  the  Times  cir-  j  Cunningham,  circulation  to  the  board  in  Chicago  next  October, 

culator  contends  it  is  the  product,  not  manager  of  the  Greenwich  (Conn  )  during  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
the  selling  methods,  that  differenti-  p^ess,  a  weekly,  offers  a  “Sell  the  Week,  has  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
ates  the  tabloid  circulation  manager.  Neighbor  Plan”  which  he  says  worked  circulation  supervisor  for  Hearst 
Shanahan's  Arguments  wonders  for  his  paper  last  summer.  Newspapers,  as  chairman.  It  includes 

Without  attempting  to  take  sides  in  The  plan,  as  presented  to  carrier  James  Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  Editor^  & 
the  matter,  we  will  present  some  of  boys,  turns  a  loss  into  a  profit.  He  Publisher;  Roy  Hatton,  circulation 
Shanahan's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  explains  it  as  follows:  manager,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Clem  D. 


tabloid  and  then  let  some  circulation 
manager  for  the  standard-size  news- 


“Upon  rfceipt  of  an  order  to  stop  delivery 
while  a  customer  is  away  for  a  vacation  the 


manager,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Clem  D. 
O’Rourke,  circulation  manager,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  and  L.  J.  Hoffman,  circu- 


paper  take  the  floor  for  rebuttal,  carrier  calls  upon  the  nearest  non-reader  and  lation  manager,  St.  Louis  Star. 


adopted,  will  re- 


is  a  halt  pound  ot  newsprint  made  in  as  a  liona  fide  come-t  start.  In  the  mean-  Sectionalism  Ignored 

priceless  by  the  presses’  imprint  of  time,  if  he  has  sold  h.s  regular  customer  a  attempt  was  made  to  recognize 

rare  and  exclusive  photos,  fascinating  "'ad  order  for  the  time  that  she  is  away,  he  ,-  I  oeom-anhical  obliffations 
features  hrilliantlv  condensed  vital  receives  his  regular  commission  as  thoug'.i  he  secuonal  or  geograpnicai  ODllgauons 
teatures  brilliantly  condensed,  vital  ^een  delivering  right  to  the  home.  There-  or  to  recognize  personal  accomphsh- 

u  ij  I  1  possible  for  a  carrier  to  double  his  ments  of  ICMA  members,  Mr.  Estes 

The  circulator  of  the  old-style  profits  during  the  summer  months  :md  in  the  said.  “Conversely,  the  chair  has  had 
newspaper  sells  the  reader  64  pages  meantime  make  a  more  satisfied  customer  and  single  to  the  peculiar  fitness 

of  newsprint  weighing  more  than  a  develop  new  prospects.  This  plan  must  I  e  _ _ 

pound.  These  64  pages  are  adequately  carried  out  on  every  stop  during  the  suntnicr  j 
..rUU  months  in  order  to  be  successful.  If  a  earner  I 


covered  with  ink  that  won’t  rub  off 


,  ,  J.  ,  ,  .  ,  J  ,  J  reports  a  stop  ard  claims  to  have  solicited 

on  the  ladies  white  gloved  hands  or  neighbors  without  success  a  definite  procedure 


stain  the  dishes  on  the  pantry  shelves,  should  follow  to  check  that  carrier’s  activities 


Says  Housewives  Like  Tabs 


Cimningham  reports  he  has 


In  these  days  with  newsprint  at  tried  this  plan  on  a  daily  paper  as 
$50  a  ton,  a  two-cent  old-style  news-  well  as  the  Greenwich  Press. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  employer  on 


paper  in  my  town  sells  the  reader 
2*2  cents  worth  of  newsprint  for 
two  cents.  Our  tabloid  sells  him 
1*4  cents  worth  of  newsprint  for 


REJOINS  SPECIAL 

A.  A.  Murphy,  formerly  of  the  New 


two  cents.  Obviously  the  buyer  York  and  Detroit  offices  of  Gilman, 
can  get  more  newsprint  for  his  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  newspap)er  repre¬ 


money  when  he  buys  the  old-style  sentatives,  has  rejoined  the  New  York 
sheet.  It  must  be  clear  that  when  offices. 


.  .  .  newspapers 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 


RUSH  JOB  GOES 

niR  express 


Ilt'Iayod  ad  pels  clienl’s  okay  at  5  p.  ni.  F.leriros 
-•MR  EXFRESSI'.D  from  New  ^  ork  make 
Florida  paficrs  next  day!  Cost?  Unnolired! 
Rush  mats,  plates,  lavoiils — anything — by 
.MR  EXI'KF.  J'S — even  2500  miles  over- 
nighl!  Nalion-wide  service;  also  to 
Canada,  Latin  Amerira,  Honoinhi,  and 
Far  East.  Rhone  any  RAILWAY  KX 
PRESS  office— AIR  EXPRESS  Division. 


AIR 

r  EXPRESS' 


The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Wacktr  Drive 
Los  Angalet— 2387  Teviot  Straat 


OLDEST  SUBSCRIBERS 


The  Mobile  Register,  following  its 
recent  125th  anniversary,  canvassed 
its  subscribers  to  find  which  had  been 
reading  the  daily  the  longest  period. 
W.  B.  Pope,  91,  and  W.  H.  Rasbeny, 
88,  were  adjudged  winners,  having 
read  the  daily  for  more  than  80  yesrs. 
Both  were  awarded  free  subscrip¬ 
tions.  More  than  100  letters  were  re- ! 
ceived  from  subscribers  who  have 
been  reading  the  daily  for  50  years  or 


In  naming  the  committee  Mr.  Estes 


Shanahan  speaking:  solicits  a  short-term  order  on  the  basis  that  In  naming  the  committee  Mr.  Estes 

“If  I  recall  correctly.  60  pages  of  circumstances  he  would  not  be  said  the  appointees  “must,  by  their 

what  used  to  be  called  ‘standard-size’  deliver  the  paper  for  a  short  pcfiwl  knowledge  of  newspaper  work  and 

wnai  usea  lo  oe  caiiea  sianuaru  size  non-reader  will  benefit  hy  ,  . 

newsprint  paper  makes  a  pound.  Ap-  taking  the  paper  for  two  or  three  weeks  with-  their  background  of  service  m  behalf 
proximately  130  tabloid  size  pages  out  obligation  to  continue  for  a  definite  period  of  the  organization,  bring  to  the 
make  a  pound  of  newsprint.  Consider  of  time.  When  the  regular  customer  returns  membership  plans  and  recommenda- 
this  fact:  the  tabloid  circulator  sells  carrier  is  instructed  to  resume  delivery  and  tions,  which,  if  adopted,  will  re- 


the  reader  64  pages  of  newsprint  the  short-term  reader  and  give  a  strength  and  utility  of  the 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  Strong  sales  talk  on  continuing  the  paper.  Teynr  a  ,» 

weighing  only  half  a  pound.  But  it  ..Jf  successful,  the  carrier  turns  that  order  ICMA. 
is  a  half  pound  of  newsprint  made 


ABC  BOARD  MEETING 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations' 
board  of  directors  will  meet  in  New 
York  City,  Sept.  16,  at  which  time 
plans  for  the  1938  ABC  convention  to 
be  held  in  Chicago,  Oct.  20-21,  will 
be  completed,  according  to  P.  L.  Thom¬ 
son,  ABC  president. 


for 

Pictures 


with  SNAP 
and 


CONTRAST! 

MORLEl 

MATS  ■ 


They  bring  out  details  exactly;  *’*'1 
produce  stereos  that  please 
men;  editors;  publishers;  read?**. 


Mill-conditioned  to  give  just  tta 
required  shrink;  deep,  sharp  mo^ 
with  minimum  pressure:  tp*'® 
scorching;  easy  release  without  w* 
of  oil  or  powder. 


Get  acquainted  with  Morley  M*t» 
...  a  word  from  you  will  brini 
samples. 


MORLEY  BUTTO? 

Manufacturing  Compan 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampsltil 
New  York  Office,  46  East  lllh  Strf 


Detroit  Boasts  First 
Photogs’  Polo  Team 

By  JACK  PRICE 


CAMERAMEN  in  Detroit  have  set  the  the  ball  pass  to  me  in  the  second 
sports  pace  for  their  colleagues.  We  chukker,  I  jolly  well  could  have  taken 
are  informed  that  the  lens-lads  of  the  down  the  field  for  a  goal.” 

Detroit  Free  Press  staff  have  gone  in  “Sorry,  my  lad,  but  your  horse  ap- 
forpolo.  Laugh  if  you  will,  but  there  peared  much  too  slow  for  the  advan- 
are  four  news  photographers  who  tage.  Forgive  me,  won't  you,  I  did 
have  taken  up  this  fashionable  pas-  not  mean  to  be  hoggish.” 
time  in  a  big  way.  About  this  time  the  boss  rushes  in 

Appropriately  enough,  the  newly  for  quick  print, 
formed  team  is  called  “The  Speed  “Say,  you  mugs,  how  about  snap- 
Flashes.”  Its  members  are  Tommy  ping  an  11  x  14  for  a  three  column 
Linton,  captain;  Jack  Hackethorn,  layout.” 

Jerry  Atkinson  and  Bob  Brooks.  Each  When  Captain  Linton  was  asked  for 
man  is  a  staff  photographer  covering  the  lowdown  on  how  he  became  in- 
the  routine  assignments  during  work-  terested  in  this  sport  of  capitalists,  he 
ing  hours.  explained.  “A  guy  gave  me  a  pair  of 


"The  Speed  Flashes,"  the  Detroit  Free  Press'  polo  playing  news  photographers,  shown 
with  their  rented  horses.  Left  to  right,  Captain  Tommy  Linton,  Jack  Hackethorni 
Jerry  Atkinson  and  Bob  Brooks. 


til  he  joined  the  Free  Press  nine  tion  organized  during  the  short  course 
months  ago.  Atkinson,  21,  is  the  held  at  Kent  State  University  at  Kent, 
“baby”  of  the  Free  Press  photo  de-  Ohio,  this  year.  The  magazine  is 
partment.  He  joined  it  about  a  year  strictly  an  educational  publication  for 
ago.  the  profession  and  has  no  commercial 

motive,  according  to  Robbins.  The 
six  articles  of  the  new  organization 
have  been  printed  in  full  and  are  well 
worth  reading. 


"News  Pictures"  in  Debut 
WE  HAVE  RECEIVED  the  first  issue 
of  “News  Pictures,”  which  deals 
with  the  problems  of  newspaper  cam- 
eramen.  Published  in  Danville,  Ill.,  Covers  Sports  with  Robot 
it  is  edited  by  Hud  Robbins,  with  Tep  WILLIAM  GREENE,  staff  photogra- 
Wright  as  associate  editor.  Its  four  pher  for  the  New  York  World- 
pages  are  packed  with  information  Telegram  has  been  covering  sports 
which  every  newspaper  photographer  with  a  Robot.  He  claims  that  the 
would  like  to  read.  Both  Robbins  and  30mm  lens  is  almost  universal  yet  it 
Wright  are  members  of  the  photo  permits  him  to  diaphragm  down  for 
staff  of  the  Danville  Commercial-  more  depth.  In  a  letter  he  says,  “I 
News.  can  follow  play  all  over  the  map  with- 

Publication  of  this  monthly  is  the  out  worrying  about  sharpness.  I  have 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  members  found  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep 
of  the  News  Photographers'  Associa-  (Continned  on  page  30) 


"Tka  Spaed  Flashes"  are  seen  here  as  working  newspaper  cameramen.  Left  to  right. 
Bob  Brooks,  Captain  Tommy  Linton,  Jack  Hackethorn  and  Jerry  Atkinson. 

It  all  started  when  Tommy  Linton  riding  boots  and  breeches  so  I  had  to 
developed  a  liking  for  horses.  A  year  learn  how  to  ride  in  order  to  use  them, 
ago  Linton  mastered  the  equestrian  As  for  polo,  well,  I’ve  always  liked  the 
art  Every  day  he  could  spare  from  sport  ever  since  I  covered  the  first 
his  duties  was  spent  in  the  saddle.  It  polo  assignment.” 

'Kss  not  long  before  he  convinced  his  Polo  is  no  “sissy”  game,  so  the  wags 
teammates  that  they  too  could  find  should  withhold  any  ridicule  of  our 
real  sport  in  horsemanship.  mallet-swinging  friends.  It’s  clean. 

These  cameramen  were  often  as-  hard  sport,  and  we  wish  those  Detroit 
signed  to  cover  polo  games  at  the  lads  the  best  of  luck  and  no  fouls. 
Detroit  Polo  Club.  As  their  equestrian  Linton,  37,  started  in  newspaper 
education  progressed  they  soon  took  work  in  1931  on  the  now  defunct 


21  Yt:  iRS  OF  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 


VALUES 

BRING  BIGGEST 


WE  HAVE  FURNISHED  AT  THIS  TIME 
II  (ELEVEN)  FIRST  GRADE  REBUILT 
LINOTYPES  AND  COMPOSING  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT  TO  A  NEW  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
NAMELY 


Special  Assignments 
covered  direct 


THE  ROCHESTER  EVENING  NEWS 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Let  us  picture  your  local  folks 
arriving  by  Airplane  to  visit 
NYC  and  the  World’s  Fair. 

Publicize  Transcontinental 
Passenger  Travel  —  Cash  in 
on  Air  Transport  advertising. 


WE  SOLICIT  MORE  PATRONAGE  FOR  THE 
MANY  OTHER  FIRST  GRADE  LINOTYPES 
AND  INTERTYPES  THAT  ARE  FOR  SALE 
AND  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 


Phone  Mitchell  2-7064 


Write  or  Wire 


RALPH  MORGAN 
NEWSPICTURES 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  OUTFIHERS 


COMPLETE  PLANTS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Newark  Airport,  N.  J. 

Complete  modem  symlicafe- 
ut  your  serylee. 


237  LAFAYETTE  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


CAnal  6-0241 


I 


26— S  YNDICATES 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


King  Features  Forms 
Press  Research  Dept. 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 

AT  A  TIME  when  newspapers  are 

groaning  under  the  burden  of  de¬ 
creased  revenue  and  increased  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  propitiously  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  special  department 
to  survey  press  problems  and  to 
suggest  changes. 

Headed  by  Samuel  S.  Paquin,  a 
Hearst  executive  since  1900,  the  de¬ 
partment  will  make  an  individual 
study  of  any  paper  wishing  it  Such 
topics  as  news  coverage  and  presen¬ 
tation.  illustrations,  printing,  typog¬ 
raphy  and  makeup,  feature  selection 
and  presentation  will  be  scrutinized. 
Mr.  Paquin  told  us  this  week  that 
there  would  be  no  charge  for  this 
service  as  it  is  considered  by  King 
Features  as  a  good  will  gesture. 

Week's  Editions  Requested 

In  a  letter  mailed  last  week  to  al¬ 
most  every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country,  the  syndicate  asked  pub¬ 
lishers  to  send  in  a  series  of  one  com¬ 
plete  week’s  editions.  Furthermore, 
the  letter  urged  those  confronted  with 
any  particular  problem  to  report  the 
facts.  To  date,  according  to  Mr.  Pa¬ 
quin,  more  than  100  publishers  have 
submitted  to  a  general  survey  of  their 
papers  while  29  presented  specific 
problems. 

While  the  majority  of  the  papers 
received  by  Mr.  Paquin  are  excel¬ 
lently  produced,  he  says  that  there 
are  some  which  will  he  advised  of 
means  toward  better  publication  at 
less  cost. 

Mr.  Paquin  entered  the  newspapier 
business  trough  the  press  room  fol¬ 
lowing  his  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  1894.  Since 
then  he  has  served  in  capacities  rang¬ 
ing  from  printer’s  devil  to  editor-in- 
chief.  He  has  been  an  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  Chicago  American  and 
New  York  Evening  Journal.  He 
joined  the  Hearst  news  service  and 
feature  syndicate  in  1909  and  has 
been  with  King  Features  since  1908. 

Fruit  to  Finances 

DR.  MORRIS  FISHBEIN  is  including 

three  articles  on  “Fruit  Sprays’’  in 
his  regular  daily  columns  for  NEA 
Service.  They  are  timed  for  the  can¬ 
ning  season  and  for  the  season  of  the 
year  when  people  are  eating  more 
raw  fruit. 

John  T.  Flynn,  noted  economist  and 
writer  in  the  field  of  government 
economics  and  private  business,  is 
now  writing  a  series  of  three  articles 
for  NEA  Service.  Mr.  Flynn  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  NEA  news¬ 
papers,  and  his  present  series  consti¬ 
tutes  his  mid-year  review.  He  will 
cover  the  business  situation  as  viewed 
from  the  first  six  months  of  1938,  the 
significance  of  the  present  rise  in  the 
stock  market,  and  general  prospects 
for  a  fall  business  upturn. 


Princesses*  Dolls 

BETTINA  BEDWELL,  fashion  editor 

of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News,  this  week  turned  her  attention 
to  dolls.  She  sent  a  story  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  dolls,  the  most  taUced-of  toys 
in  Europe,  which  were  presented  to 
the  two  English  Princesses  Elizabeth 
and  Margaret  Rose  as  consolation 
gifts  from  the  children  of  France, 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  royal 
children  would  not  accompany  their 
parents  on  a  visit  to  France.  The 
two  dolls  have  complete  wardrobes, 
designed  by  leading  clothiers  of  Paris. 
They  have  genuine  jewelry  designed 
by  Cartier.  The  story  of  the  dolls  by 
Bettina  Bedwell  with  illustrations  by 
Dorothy  Dubn  will  be  released  soon. 

Barbara  Hutton's  Life 
CENTRAL  PRESS  and  King  Features 

are  S5mdicating  life  stories  of  Coun¬ 
tess  Barbara  Haugwitz-Reventlow. 
The  series  of  the  Central  syndicate 
was  prepared  by  Helen  Welsh  imer 
and  appears  in  six  installments.  Adela 
Rogers  St.  Johns  wrote  a  special  series 
of  10  chapters  on  the  Countess  for  the 
New  York  Journal  &  American.  They 
are  being  syndicated  by  King. 

Dreiser  to  Spain 

THEODORE  DREISER  sailed  for 

Spain  on  the  Normandie  July  13  to 
prepare  a  series  on  the  war  for  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Personals 

CHIC  YOUNG,  creator  of  “Blondie” 

which  is  handled  by  King  Features. 
and  Mrs.  Athel  Young  became  the 
parents  of  a  seven-and-a-half  pound 
boy  July  2. 

A1  Posen,  creator  of  “Sweeney  & 
Son”  and  Antoinette  Donnelly, 
beauty  editor,  both  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 
are  on  vacation.  Posen  is  in  Montana 
and  Miss  Donnelly  at  Halesity,  N.  Y. 

Milton  Bronner,  dean  of  European 
correspondents  and  head  of  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice’s  European  staff,  has  left  London 
to  begin  his  vacation  in  Luxemburg. 
He  had  previously  started  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  to  southern  France  when  Hitler’s 
Austrian  coup  called  him  back  on  his 
job. 

Earnest  Lynn,  comic  art  editor  of 
NEA  Service,  has  left  for  a  month’s 
vacation  in  the  western  part  of  the 
U.  S.  His  first  stop  will  bring  him  to 
Jim  Williams’  large  ranch  in  Arizona. 
Williams  draws  the  “Out  Our  Way” 
cartoon  for  NEA  Service. 

■ 

P.M.  EDITION  ADDED 

The  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Register  has 
added  an  evening  edition  and  is  now 
published  morning  and  evening.  J.  B. 
Snider  is  publisher  and  Blanton  Dye, 
advertising  director. 


SPORTS  DIRECTORY 

A  weekly  sports  directory,  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  sports  page  every  Satur¬ 
day  to  advise  readers  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  in  the  sports  world,  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner.  The  advertising 
feature,  composed  of  various  small 
one  and  two-inch  ads,  is  set  up  like  a 
motion  picture  theater  directory.  A 
two-column  heading  appears  over  the 
ads  stating:  “Summertime  is  Sports 
Time.”  The  advertisers  include  op¬ 
erators  of  golf  links,  driving  ranges, 
swimming  pools,  amusement  parks, 
etc.  The  Herald  &  Examiner  charges 
the  amusement  page  rate  for  the 
small  ads,  including  classincation 
headings. 

I.  N.  SMITH  APPOINTED 

R.  F.  Parkinson,  managing -director, 
this  week  announced  appointment  of 
I.  Normcin  Smith  as  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Ottawa  Journal  News¬ 
papers,  comprising  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Morning  Journal  and  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Farm  Journal.  Smith  returned 
recently  from  England  where  for  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  London  Bureau  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press.  Previously  he  had  been 
with  the  C.  P.  in  New  York,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Van¬ 
couver.  He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Ottawa  Journal. 

ADDS  ART  TO  BULLETIN 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
has  increased  the  interest  in  its  bulle¬ 
tin  board  by  having  the  news  illus¬ 
trated  by  its  staff  cartoonist,  Garrett 
H.  Cope.  The  paper  reports  that  since 
the  cartoons  have  been  added,  people 
are  making  special  trips  to  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot  building  to  get  the  latest 


•  OST  reading  matter  takes  one  into  the  other 
fellow  s  world;  whereas  Craigisms,  the  6-day-a-week 
feature  by  Alden  Craig,  helpfully  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  I  MYSELF. 

Your  readers  will  quickly  confirm  the  practical 
value  of  this  brain  fertilizer  material. 

Will  gladly  send  manuscripts  for  your  consideration. 

THE  INSPIRATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

KEW  GARDENS.  N.  Y. 


Briton  Likes  Menus 
in  N.  Y.  Women's  Pages 

Miss  Marion  Martin,  woman’s  page 
editor  of  the  Wolverhampton  tRng  ) 
Express  &  Star,  sailed  recently  from 
New  York  for  Liverpool  following  the 
convention  of  Soroptimist  CIuIk  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  which  she  at¬ 
tended  as  a  delegate.  Before  catch¬ 
ing  the  S.S.  Carinthia,  she  made  a 
few  brief  comparisons  between  pages 
for  women  as  run  in  New  York  and 
Wolverhampton,  industrial  Midland 
city. 

Miss  Martin  covers  everything  of  in¬ 
terest  to  women  in  a  city  of  roughly 
140,000  inhabitants,  largely  made  up 
of  the  artisan  and  middle  classes.  She 
arranges  for  all  the  features  that 
pear  on  her  page,  writes  some  of  them 
herself,  and  in  her  spare  time  re¬ 
ports  tennis  and  occasionally  police 
court. 

“Women  in  English  journalism  are 
creating  their  own  careers,”  she  said. 
“In  other  words,  the  jobs  are  what 
they  make  them.  Women,  of  course, 
have  a  place  in  English  newspapers, 
but  their  future  development  is 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  initia¬ 
tive.” 

A  hurried  glance  at  the  woman’s 
pages  of  New  York  papers  gave  Miss 
Martin  the  impression  that  they  con¬ 
centrated  largely  on  fashions  and 
food.  Sie  thought  she  detected  a 
closer  connection  here  between  the 
stories  and  the  stores  than  in  En¬ 
gland.  “Only  under  rare  circum¬ 
stances  do  you  find  English  papers 
definitely  tying  up  with  the  shops  and 
mentioning  products,”  she  said.  She 
liked  the  plan  of  publishing  daily 
menus  as  followed  here.  In  her  col¬ 
umns  she  uses  a  lot  of  material  be¬ 
sides  fashions  and  food  —  anything 
with  a  woman’s  angle,  including  top¬ 
ics  of  psychological  interest. 


Get  Circulation!  Don’t 
Let  Circulation  Get  You! 


Don't  let  a  sag  in  your  circulation 
get  you  down!  Call  in  America's 
greatest  promotion  organization  in¬ 
stead,  and  make  way  for  an  upturn 
on  your  circulation  chart.  Our 
NEW  contest  promotions  are  now 
ready  for  your  newspaper.  They 
assure  reader-interest  and  offer  you 
an  attractive  means  of  stimulating  or 
stabilizing  circulation.  No  risk  or 
gamble  to  the  newspaper.  No  cash 
outlay  necessary.  Write  or  wire  for 
details  today. 


Publishers  Service 

COMPANY,  INC. 


75  West  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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NOBODY  is  likely  to  fall  asleep  over 
“A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South,” 
by  Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
and  son  of  its  publisher,  Josephus 
Daniels.  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
(Macmillan  $3.00).  Is.suod  this  week, 
its  346  pages  candidly  deals  with  the 
best  and  the  worst,  as  well  as  the 
middling,  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  delves  deeply  into  the  South’s 
Reconstruction  problems  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  earnest  plea  to  South¬ 
erners  to  “escape  from  pretentious¬ 
ness.  The  Southerner  has  deluded 
only  himself.” 

Mr.  Daniels,  at  36,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  South’s  leading  liberals,  calls 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
teaching  among  “the  tyrants  and  the 
plutocrats  and  the  poor,”  and  con¬ 
cludes  “All  are  in  the  warm  dark, 
and  whether  they  like  it  or  not — 
white  man,  black  man,  big  man — they 
are  in  the  dark  together.  None  of 
them  will  ever  get  to  day  alone.” 

Mr.  Daniels  finds  that  the  old  South 
has  finally  gone.  Here  and  there  he 
met  persons  who  still  insisted  that  it 
would  take  10  Yankees  to  lick  one 
“Reb,”  but  the  new  South,  the  youth, 
is  forgetting  the  Civil  War.  Recon¬ 
struction  still  is  going  on,  though  lag- 
gardly,  Mr.  Daniels  writes,  because 
Southerners  lack  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation.  “The  South  has  been 
wanting  discovery  for  a  long  time,” 
he  writes  in  his  opening  chapter.  As 
one.  Southern  as  far  back  as  there 
have  been  Europeans  in  the  South’s 
lost  woods  and  waters,  I  set  forth  to 
find  it.”  And  find  it  he  did. 

Auto  Trip  of  Exploration 
His  automobile  trip  of  exploration 
took  him  on  highroads  and  back  roads 
from  Maryland  to  the  Gulf.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  Carolinas  he  studied  the 
industrial  and  labor  situation.  In 
Mississippi  he  investigated  the  Delta 
Co-operative  Plantation.  In  Arkan¬ 
sas  he  describes  such  experiments  as 
the  Dyess  Colony  where  “people  from 
relief  rolls  have  been  set  up  in  houses 
with  electricity  and  plumbing.”  He 
tells  of  the  Cherokee  rose  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi — one  of  the  three  roses  of  the 
world  from  which  all  other  roses 
have  grown;  of  the  TVA  and  Norris, 
and  the  cabined  woods  above  the  blue 
Tennessee  lake  where  in  one  year 
CCC  workers  planted  1,446,700  shrubs 
and  trees;  of  the  depths  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  country  where  there  is  hardly 
ever  a  tree  beside  a  house,  because 
trees  would  stunt  the  cotton. 

He  tells  of  the  sinister  legends  that 
have  grown  up  about  Huey  Long’s 
life  and  death,  and  he  tells  of  his 
talks  with  governors,  business  leaders, 
tenant  farmers,  hill  billies,  tobacco 
planters,  poets  and  bartenders.  He 
got  a  cross  section  of  opinion.  His 
hook  is  a  reporter’s  interesting  factual 
account  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  It  is  neither  an  apology  nor 
a  hymn  of  praise  but  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  land  he  loves,  and  reveals  a 
sincere  effort  at  finding  a  better  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  South. — S.  J.  M. 

■ 

A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  of  business 
executives  read  business  publica¬ 
tions.  Reliable  surveys  have  placed 
the  figure  as  high  as  93%.  Connect 
with  that,  the  idea  that  each  reader  is 
impelled  in  his  reading  by  a  selfish 
motive,  in  other  words,  the  welfare  of 
his  own  business.  That  brings  you 
right  up  to  the  subject  of  advertising 
«md  a  consideration  of  Mabel  Potter 
Hanford’s  recent  book,”  “Advertising 


and  Selling  Through  Business  Pub¬ 
lications”  (Harper’s  $2.50). 

Mrs.  Hanford,  who  has  specialized 
on  the  subject,  is  eloquent  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  paper  as  a  selling  medium.  There 
are  knotty  problems  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  field  but  the  author  meets  and 
answers  them  effectively,  without 
either  exaggerating  them  or  minimiz¬ 
ing  their  importance.  She  deals  with 
questions  of  rates,  agency  representa¬ 
tion.  commissions,  editorial  standards 
as  they  affect  advertising,  markets  and 
audit  bureau  reports.  Editorially 
weak  and  mediocre  papers  she  con¬ 
demns.  Some  of  them  she  says  “do 
not  entirely  escape  the  stigma  of  being 
a  more  or  less  mild  racket”  but  she 
believes  that  in  the  good  ones  “the 
advertising  page  is  not  only  essential 
to  the  publisher  from  the  financial 
revenue  which  it  provides,  but  is  es¬ 
sential  to  him  because  it  is  a  reader 
necessity.” 

Anyone  interested  in  the  relation 
of  advertising  to  this  important  and 
specialized  field — publishers,  agency 
people,  salesmen,  and  advertisers, 
themselves  —  will  undoubtedly  find 
much  of  interest  and  value.  There  is 
an  appendix  with  numerous  charts, 
good  examples  of  ad  copy  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography. — C.  G.  T. 


NOT  ABOUT  ADVERTISING,  but 
very  much  about  selling,  are  two 
books  by  Richard  C.  Borden,  admin¬ 
istrative  chairman,  public  speaking 
department.  New  York  University, 
and  widely  known  author  of  books 
and  articles  on  selling.  Unconven¬ 
tionally  written,  these  books  follow 
picture-magazine  style  —  photograph 
and  a  few  words,  then  another  photo¬ 
graph  and  brief  comment.  The  whole 
is  corkingly  well  done.  Photos  are 
by  Dudley  Lee.  (“How  to  Deliver  a 
Sales  Presentation,”  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $2  in 
boards  or  $1  in  paper;  “How  to  Make 
a  Sales  Point  Hit,”  published  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  $1.25 
regular,  or  70c  in  paper.) 

■ 

EDWARD  LEVINSON,  labor  editor. 
New  York  Post,  in  “Labor  on  the 
March”  (Harper’s  $3)  has  fully  col¬ 
lated  and  presented  the  story  of  the 
CIO.  Starting  with  a  brief  account  of 
unionism’s  history  in  the  U.  S.,  Levin¬ 
son  pictures  the  leaders  in  the  labor 
movements.  He  describes  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  industry  in  combating  the  rise 
of  a  strong  labor  element  and  the 
factors  underlying  the  schism  in 
labor.  Levinson  is  also  the  author 
of  “I  Break  Strikes.” — C.  S.  Z. 


A  CIRCULATION  MAN  on  an  Illi¬ 
nois  evening  paper  thought  he  was 
hearing  things  late  one  afternoon  not 
so  long  ago  when  he  answered  the 
phone  and  an  obviously  cultured 
woman’s  voice  said  very  distinctly,  “I 
called  to  tell  you  your  paper  .stinks.” 

Amazed,  he  asked  her  to  repeat 
her  statement,  and  heard  again,  “I 
called  to  tell  you  your  paper  stinks.” 

“Well,  ah,  just  what  does  it,  er, 
smell  like?”  he  asked.  The  woman, 
.still  in  cultured  tones,  informed  him, 
“It  stinks  like  a  skunk.” 

“To  what  part  of  the  paper  are  you 
referring?”  the  circulation  man  a.'^ked. 

“Your  editorial  page,”  .said  the  lady. 
“That  stinks  the  worst;  but  the  whole 
paper  smells.” 

His  offer  to  investigate  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  went  to  the  critical  lady’s 
home;  she  handed  him  her  paper  with 
the  request  that  he  smell  of  it.  He 
put  it  to  his  nose.  It  did  smell  like 
a  skunk! 

Later  he  inquired  of  the  pressroom, 
“How  come?”  A  foreman  sniffed  of 
the  paper,  then  offered  the  circula¬ 
tion  man  a  whiff  of  a  new  press 
blanket,  inpregnated  with  some  oil 
or  fluid,  against  which  this  particular 
page  apparently  had  rested  for  some 
time.  It  did  stink  like  a  skunk! 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  July  7  final  edition 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
on  announcement  of  an  investigation 
of  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Maybelle  Horlick  Sid- 
ley,  heir  to  the  $20,000,000  Horlick 
malted  milk  fortune: 

Probe  Death 

Of  Heiress  to 

Horlick  Cash 

Specialist  to  Examine  Brain; 
Doubt  They  Will  Find 
Anything 

CHESTER  CRAIGIE  and  Leslie  S 

Munn,  staff  correspondents  in  Som¬ 
erville  for  the  Plainfield  Courier 
News  and  New  Brunsivick  Home 
News,  respectively,  sat  sunning  them¬ 
selves  in  the  front  seat  of  a  car  along 
the  Main  street  curb.  A  girl  reporter 
for  the  Somerville  N  sssenger-Gazette, 
came  tripping  along  the  business  stem 
and  halted  in  front  of  the  automobile. 

“Well,  gentlemen  of  the  press,”  she 
greeted  them,  “tell  me.  is  anything 
breaking?” 

It  happened  just  then.  Munn  looked 
.suddenly  uncomfortable  and  the  other 
way.  Craigie  blushed  and  said: 


“Sure,  something’s  breaking,  but 
don’t  look  now!” 

The  gal  reporter  just  then  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  pink  around  her 
shoetops.  She  grabbed  it  and  dashed 
toward  the  door  of  a  handy  beauty 
shop. 

■ 

NOTICE  to  subscribers  in  the  A?i- 
dalusia  (Ala.)  Covington  News: 

“If  you  have  frequent  headaches, 
dizziness,  fainting  spells,  lame  back, 
accompanied  by  chills,  cramps,  bun¬ 
ions,  jaundice,  chilblains  or  epileptic 
fits,  it’s  a  sign  you  are  not  well  and 
are  liable  to  die  any  minute.  Hasten 
to  this  office  and  pay  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  a  year  in  advance  and  thus  make 
yourself  solid  for  a  good  obituary 
'  notice.”  ■ 

MRS.  LYMAN  E.  ROBBINS,  society 
editor  of  the  Kilgore  (Tex.)  Daily 
Neics,  was  honored  recently  when  the 
office’s  Negro  porter  named  his  new 
daughter  in  her  honor.  The  baby  was 
named  Mary  Leise  Williams. 

That  put  everything  square  in  the 
Robbins  family,  for  last  year  while 
Mr.  Robbins  was  manager  of  the  Jef- 
ferson  (Tex.)  Jimplecute,  a  Negro 
porter  named  his  new  son:  Lyman 
Jimplecute  Luster. 

■ 

SWAN  SONG  for  John  Henry  Sead- 
lund,  convicted  kidnap-murderer  of 
Charles  S.  Ross  of  Chicago,  might 
have  been  Sing  Me  to  Sleep,  according 
to  this  headline  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  pink  edition  of  July  8: 

“Bur  Chiraxo  Reporters  at  Keadluiiil 

Exeoution;  Row  Over  I'se  of  Choir” 

■ 

Editor  &  I’i  blisher  wilt  p.iy  $2  for  e.Tch 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Herbert  Cumin  MacDonald 
William  Tee  or  Teed 


CIE  TtTiriEO 


In  the  Periodicals 

Jf)II\  L.  SULLIV.W  covereit  the  Corliett- 

Fitzsininions  fight  for  the  old  -Vrte  York 
World  in  1897  and  sent  in  a  fictitious  ex¬ 
pense  account  that  was  turned  down.  Hut 
John  L.  collected  the  bill  in  person,  going  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  managing  editor  who  had  a 
reput.ation  for  being  particularly  hard-boiled. 
The  story  of  how  he  did  it  is  told  by  William 
Inglis  in  the  July  9th  Ncu'  Yorker  under  the 
title.  “That  Was  Xcw  York.” 

“After  Geneva:  The  Defense  of  the  Pe.ace,” 
in  the  current  Yale  Rcrinv  was  written  by 
W'alter  Lippmann. 

July  Commentator  includes  “The  CIO  Lays 
an  Egg.”  written  by  columnist  George  E. 
.Sokolsky  of  the  ATere  York  Herald  Tribune. 
In  the  same  issue  is  found  “Manife.st 
Destiny  ?”  by  Eugene  Lyons,  S’ etc  York  Post. 

Alltert  Franz  Cochrane,  Boston  Transcript 
art  critic,  contributed  “The  Mystery  of  the 
Mino  Tomb”  in  July  Harper’s. 

"The  New  Strengths  of  China”  in  current 
.Isia  was  written  by  Randall  Gould,  editor  of 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  Mercury,  and 
corresponilent  for  the  Christian  Science  .Moni¬ 
tor. 
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The  Art  Dept. 
Noticed — 

that  something  had  happened 
to  the  paper.  Artists  actually 
held  it  at  arm’s  length  to  admire 
their  own  work.  It  gave  the 
whole  department  new  zest  and 
morale. 

If  artists  inquired  into  such 
things,  they  would  have  found 
out  that  the  change  to  Certified 
Mats  was  an  important  step  in 
the  cleaner,  snappier  production 
which  they  admired. 

For  deptndobi*  sUrtotyplng,  roly  on 
Certified  Mets,  made  in  the  U.  S,  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MliT  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


30— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEbF 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  74.  Men's  Clothing 


DURING  THE  WEEK  of  June  13, 
1938.  practically  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.  S.  carried  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  the  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  unions,  whose  members 
are  employed  by  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers.  had  negotiated  the  sale  of 
more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  men’s 
and  boys'  clothing.  His  customer  was 
the  U.  S.  Government.  This  clothing 
represents  tens  of  thousands  of  men’s 
and  boys'  suits  and  overcoats  that  are 
now  backed  up  in  manufacturers’ 
storerooms.  This  clothing  is  going  to 
be  distributed  through  public  relief 
agencies  throughout  the  country.  Get¬ 
ting  rid  of  this  merchandise  permits 
the  manufacturers  to  re-employ  union 
men  and  women  who  have  bwn  laid 
off  during  the  recession  and  out  of 
this,  of  course,  will  come  the  sale  of 
woolens,  linings,  thread  and  supplies 
to  the  manufacturers;  their  workei*s 
will  again  be  employed;  and  they  will 
become  buyers  of  foods,  commodi¬ 
ties.  furniture,  and  other  consumer 
goods. 


about  his  clothing  as  is  the  average 
woman. 

Recently,  a  simple  test  was  made 
in  a  city  of  75,000  people.  Two  inves¬ 
tigators  stood  on  a  corner  and  checked 
200  men  who  passed  and  200  women. 
They  were  given  a  rating  of  A,  B  or 
C  as  to  general  appearance.  The 
women  rated  better  than  80%  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  men  averaged  about 
40%.  Practically  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  has,  once  or  seven  times 
a  week,  a  page  devoted  to  women’s 
fashions  and  women’s  styles.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  paper  in  25  has  such  a  col¬ 
umn  for  men.  Large  circulation  mag¬ 
azines  for  25  years  have  been  edited 
largely  for  women.  Fiction,  clothing, 
food  and  cosmetics  —  these  are  the 
four  editorial  drawing  cards  that  the 
publishers  have  used.  Women  are 
clothes-conscious — men  are  not. 


money  to  the  local  store.  Therefore, 
the  only  way  that  these  campaigns 
can  be  sold  is  for  the  local  depart¬ 
ment  to  pick  out  one  or  two  dealers 
and  sell  them  the  plan  and  let  the 
dealer  put  up  his  own  money.  Fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion  is  important. 
Three  days  a  week  are  better  than 
one  day.  If  the  store  can  afford  to 
run  a  15-inch  ad  once  a  week,  this 
amount  of  space  should  be  divided 
into  three  pieces,  five  inches  Monday, 
five  inches  Wednesday  and  five  inches 
Friday.  A  six-month  test  of  either 
one  of  these  ideas  will,  we  believe, 
enable  the  dealer  to  increase  his  space 
because  sales  are  sure  to  follow  this 
type  of  advertising.  At  least,  that  has 
been  the  expierience  of  the  stores 
mentioned.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
only  way  daily  newspapers  will  ever 
sell  national  schedules  to  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  through  having  at  hand 
case  histories  of  proven  successes, 
that  have  been  built  on  these  two 
ideas,  or  some  other  idea  that  fits  the 
store  owner’s  personality,  his  stock 
and  his  present  selling  organization. 


CAMERA  KNIGHTS 


Detroit  Photogs  Hove 
Polo  Team 

continued  from  page  27 


Brief  History  of  Men's  Clothing 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  from  1915  to 
1930,  upwards  of  15  manufacturers 
of  men’s  clothing  in  New  York,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  and,  after  the  war,  added  to 
these  expenditures  by  paying  for  part 
(or  in  some  cases  all)  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  advertising  which  appeared  in 
daily  newspapers.  Clothing  manufac¬ 
turers  during  this  period  \ised  every 
selling  device  known  and,  in  many 
cases,  oversold  dealers  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  by  1930,  several  of  these 
manufacturers  collectively  owned 
hundreds  of  clothing  stores  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  Manufacturing  clothing 
is  one  business  —  running  a  retail 
store  and  selling  clothing  to  individ¬ 
ual  customers  is  another,  and  most 
of  these  manufacturers  soon  found 
that  they  were  in  a  new  business. 

A  study  of  their  local  advertising 
copy  from  1920  to  1930  diows  that  al¬ 
most  without  exception  manufactur¬ 
ers  wrote  and  released  in  newspapers 
the  same  fine,  well  written  copy  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  run  in 
magazines.  Fine  art  work  was  used; 
the  ads  generally  were  large  and,  in 
most  instances,  these  ads  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Occasionally 
small  ads  would  be  run  when  a  spe¬ 
cial  offering  was  made. 


Tv/o  Suggestions 
ONE  RETAIL  STORE,  located  in  a 
city  of  over  a  million,  has,  for  the 
past  year,  devoted  most  of  its  copy 
to  four  tyi)es  of  men:  tall  men,  short 
men,  stout  men,  average  men. 

The  advertisements  are  written  so 
that  they  will  attract  the  eye  of 
women.  These  four  types  of  figures 
represent  about  85%  of  all  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  enter  this  store.  Each 
one  of  these  types  is  described  in  de¬ 
tail.  Each  ad  is  devoted  to  but  one 
type  at  a  time.  This  practice  is  sound 
because  it  follows  the  formula  of  the 
newspaper.  Newspapers  have  10,  15 
or  20  different  departments  in  each 
issue  —  comics,  local  news,  national 
news,  sports,  racing,  cross-word 
puzzles,  fiction,  etc.,  etc.  This  adver¬ 
tiser  devotes  one  ad  to  tall  men,  the 
next  one  to  short  men,  the  next  to 
stout  men  and  the  next  to  average 
men  and,  in  each  advertisement,  he 
appeals  to  the  wife,  the  mother,  the 
sister  or  the  girl  friend  to  read  the 
ad  and  pass  on  the  information  read 
to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  husband  or 
a  boy  friend. 


What  Do  Men  Want? 

DURING  the  past  two  years  several 

different  clothing  stores  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  a  new  typie  of  men’s 
clothing  copy  and  from  these  tests 
has  come  some  rather  definite  infor¬ 
mation; 

A.  — Automobiles  have  changed 
men’s  ideas  of  clothing.  Thousands  of 
salesmen  each  day  travel  from  100  to 
290  miles  in  automobiles.  They  can¬ 
not  wear  loosely  woven,  poorly  made 
clothing  very  long.  They  require  a 
good  suit  if  they  are  to  appear  aver¬ 
age  or  better  than  average  when  they 
call  on  their  customers. 

B.  — Clothing  prices  have  been  cut 
almost  in  half  since  the  peak  of  1919. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  woolen  manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  any  money  during 
the  last  10  years.  Why?  Because  the 
average  man  is  not  as  particular 


it  fully  wound  so  that  it  is  ready  for 
instant  action.” 

Greene  attributes  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  sports  photos  to  this  small 
camera.  ‘‘I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  boys  who  may  be  using 
the  Robot  for  intermittent  shots,”  he 
writes,  “so  we  may  exchange  ideas  on 
this  handy  job.” 

It  is  always  interesting  to  get  the 
other  fellow’s  viewpoint  on  a  camera 
or  other  equipment  used  in  newspaper 
photography.  This  is  one  way  of  help¬ 
ing  each  other  with  many  difficult 
problems. 


Second  Idea 

ANOTHER  STORE  that  has  for  years 

maintained  a  fine  fitting  service  has 
been  conducting  a  test  of  “Buy  two 
suits  at  a  time.”  Many  investigations 
have  been  made  regarding  the  color 
preferences  of  men.  Most  of  the  suits 
are  dark.  A  few  are  grey — a  few  are 
brown — and  the  rest  are  mixed  pat¬ 
terns.  Just  why  the  average  man  con¬ 
tinues  to  wear  the  same  color  suit 
each  year  has  not  yet  been  revealed, 
but  some  clothing  retailers  believe 
that  it  is  because  they  have  never  in¬ 
structed  their  salesmen  to  show  an¬ 
other  color  suit  at  the  time  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  made. 

This  store  advertises  two  suits  at  a 
time — a  grey  and  a  blue — a  brown 
and  a  black — mixed  pattern  and  a 
grey.  They  contend — and  we  believe 
it  to  be  true — that  the  average  man, 
alternating  his  suit  each  day,  will  get 
more  wear,  the  suit  will  hold  its  shape 
longer,  and  he  will  always  appear 
better  groomed  than  if  he  wears  one 
suit  continuously. 


Help  the  Retailer 

WHILE  most  manufacturers  will 
agree  as  to  the  soundness  of  these 
two  ideas,  few  will  contribute  any 
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JACK  HARRIS,  Associated  Press 
photographer  whose  photograph, 
“Tammany  Hall,  Election  Night,”  was 
given  honorable 


Jack  Harris 


mention  in  this 
year’s  Editor  i 
Publisher  photo 
contest,  was  bom 
in  Sweden  in 
1908.  He  came 
to  the  U.  S.  with 
his  family  and 
after  two  years 
in  high  school, 
he  was  forced  to 
leave  when  his 
father  died.  His 
first  job  was  as 
a  n  automobile 
hobby  won  him 


mechanic,  but  his 
over  to  the  photographic  field. 

In  1935  he  obtained  a  job  as  dark¬ 
room  assistant  for  the  AP  in  New 
York. 


“Some  time  later,’’  he  reflects,  “1  was 
assigned  to  an  important  fire  when  a 
photographer  was  not  available.  For- 
timately,  I  got  good  results  and  re¬ 
ceived  assignments  from  then  on. 
After  office  hours  I  studied  printing, 
copying  and  also  familiarized  myself 
with  the  variety  of  photographic 
equipment  of  the  AP. 

“My  most  interesting  assignment 
and  best  lesson  in  newswork  came  my 
way  last  election  eve.  I  was  assigned 
to  picture  Tammany  Hall  Deserted. 
I  left  the  office  rather  reluctantly  since 
a  good  deal  of  inside  work  still  had 
to  be  done. 


Iowa  Short  Course 
STAFF  MEMBERS  of  Iowa  newspa¬ 
pers  are  expected  to  attend  a  three 
day  short  course  in  news  photography 
and  engraving  at  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  July 
28-30.  Speakers  will  include  George 
Yates,  chief  of  the  photo  staff  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register;  Tom  Mahoney, 
associate  editor  of  Look;  Tom  Miller 
of  Eastman  Co.,  and  Clifton  C.  Edom 
of  the  Aurora  School  of  Photo  En¬ 
graving. 

The  course  will  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  Frank  L.  Mott,  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  in  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Campus  Camera  Club 
and  the  extension  division  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  There  will  be  a  com¬ 
petition  in  three  classes,  one  for  daily 
news  pictures,  one  for  weekly  publi¬ 
cations  and  one  for  any  amateur  who 
wishes  to  exhibit  his  work. 


“When  I  reached  the  Hall  I  sur¬ 
veyed  a  very  depressing  situation  and 
decided  to  try  the  top  of  the  stairway 
overlooking  the  aforementioned  lower 
hall.  The  picture  possibilities  looked 
as  cold  as  the  atmosphere  itself. 
Stragglers  came  in  hoping  for  the  best 
and  left  looking  dejected.  Still  1  saw 
no  picture.  Meanwhile  two  photogs 
had  parked  themselves  at  the  far  end 
of  the  hall  and,  a  man  and  woman  re¬ 
porter  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway. 
That  was  the  picture.  They  were  as¬ 
signed  there  by  their  city  editors  and 
had  to  be  there.  I  made  the  shot, 
returned  to  the  office  still  unimpressed 
but  knowing  I  had  done  my  best.” 

On  the  strength  of  his  good  work  in 
this  and  other  instances,  Harris  was 
made  a  staff  photographer  and  is  now 
in  Philadelphia. 
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future.  It  looks  like  a  dangerous 
venture.  I’ll  stick  here.” 

John  Bogart,  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  Herald  Tribune:  ‘‘Not  for  me  the 


Big  City  Newsmens' 

Ambitions 

continued  from  page  3  country  newspaper.  I  don’t  want  any 
part  of  it.  There’s  too  big  a  field  here 


cago  American,  said  he  has  definite 
ambitions  to  own  a  paper.  He  and  an 
auditor  friend  are  quietly  surveying 
the  daily  field  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  buy  a  paper  10  years  hence. 
"If  our  long  range  planning  program 
works  out,  my  friend  will  become  the 
business  manager  and  I  will  direct 
the  editorial  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,”  McMichaels  said. 

An  anonymous  Chicago  Times  re¬ 
porter  stated  he  would  like  to  own  “a 
Socialist  newspaper  in  a  small  town.” 

Fred  J.  Monteagle,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  citing  friends  who  have  devel¬ 
oped  dailies  from  weeklies:  ‘‘The  best 
opportunity  lies  in  small  newspapers.” 

Tom  Davis,  desk  swing  man,  Buffalo 
Times:  ‘‘I’d  buy  a  paper  in  a  minute 
if  I  had  the  money.  I  don’t  believe  all 
this  talk  about  business  going  to  the 
dogs.” 

Weekly  Lot  of  Fun,  One  Soys 

A  desk  man  on  a  Buffalo  daily;  “My 
ambition  has  always  been  to  own  a 
country  newspaper.  I’ve  had  experi¬ 
ence  on  them  as  a  stepping  stone  into 
the  daily  field  and  had  a  hell  of  a  lot 


and  it’s  filled  with  interest.  The  idea 
never  appealed  to  me.” 

Irving  T.  Marsh,  sportswriter.  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  “Not  for  me,  either.  Me 
for  the  big  town.  Excitement  is  what 
I  crave  and  I  know  I  won’t  find  it  in 
a  small  burg.  That’s  a  lazy  man’s 
job.” 

Too  Expensive,  One  Finds 

One  Chicago  newspaper  man  de¬ 
clared  he  “didn’t  care  to  assume  that 
much  responsibility”  and  another  said 
it  was  impractical  to  think  of  owning 
a  paper  today  when  the  average  small 
town  daily  investment  amounts  to  be¬ 
tween  one-half  and  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars,  requiring  financing 
way  beyond  the  average  newspaper¬ 
man.  Several  Chicago  American  re¬ 
porters  expressed  a  desire  to  own  a 
country  weekly,  but  all  agreed  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a 
city  newspaperman  to  go  into  a  small 
town  and  operate  a  weekly  with  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

John  Leonard,  Minneapolis  Journal: 
“I  want  the  excitement  that  comes 
from  being  closer  to  the  news  than 


of  fun,  even  if  there  wasn’t  much  an  owner  of  the  paper  can  get.  My 


money  in  it.” 

A  Philadelphia  rewrite  man;  “I 
hope  to  own  a  paper,  and  hope  that 
my  ambition  is  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
come  any  such  obstacles  as  the  guild, 
unions,  etc.” 

E.  E.  Clark,  Richmond  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  who  has  owned  small  news¬ 
papers  and  worked  on  both  big  and 
little  papers  although  still  in  his  mid¬ 
twenties,  warned  that  those  who  go 
into  the  weekly  field  must  be  pre 


ideal  is  the  foreign  correspondent. 
That’s  the  station  I’m  aiming  for.” 

Howard  Sipe,  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Gazette:  “I’d  rather  work  for  a  salary 
than  own  the  place.” 

Bob  Spencer,  San  Francisco  bureau, 
U.P.  admitting  aspirations  to  a  bureau 
managership:  “I  intend  to  stick  and 
keep  going.” 

Jim  Weber,  San  Antonio  Light  re¬ 
porter,  said  he  had  no  desire  to  own 
a  newspaper  until  he  first  has  become 


pared  for  poorly  paid  toil  over  a  long  editor  of  somebody  else  s. 

period  in  getting  established.  own  one  or 

•You  are  not  as  much  your  own  boss  Tebbel,  Detroit  Free  Press: 

on  the  small  pai^r  as  you  are  on  the  the  mere  owning  of  a  newspaper 

brge  newspaper,  said  Clark,  but  are  business  property,  no.  But  I  do 
bossed  by  everyone  in  the  community.  direct  editorial  policy  from 

It  you  can  stand  the  detail  you  are 
qualified.  There  is  a  nicer  feeling  in 
a  small  town,  but  there  also  are  more 
responsibilities.”  Clark  stressed  that 
success  in  a  small  town  also  depends 


an  executive  position,  if  that  position 
is  not  removed  from  direct  contact 
with  the  editorial  department’s  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Jack  Weeks,  Detroit  Free  Press:  “1 


on  selection  of  a  growing  co^unity  ^ave  no  desire  to  be  an  executive. 
«  many  ar^s  are  going  backward  ^y  only  ambition  is  to  be  a  good 
Aese  days.  There  are  more  successes  newspaperman.” 

in  new  enterprises  on  the  West  Coast  ,  . . 

than  there  are  in  the  East,  he  said.  Executive  Work  Uninteresting 

These  Like  the  Big  City 

,  .  .  ’  '  ,  I  am  interested  solely  m  direct  con- 

The  big  city  newspapers  who  have  handling  news.  So  far  that  is 

no  hankering  to  leave  their  jobs  to  ^he  most  interesting  thing  I  have 
seTv  expressed  them-  p^e  ex- 

as  lollows:  ecutive  side  of  newspaper  work  leaves 

John  Radosta,  26,  reporter.  New  me  cold.” 

York  Herald  Tribune:  “I’d  prefer  to  Jjm  Crowley,  Detroit  Times:  “I  am 
stay  in  the  big  city.  This  is  my  game  interested  in  reporting,  not  facts,  but 
but  if  the  monetary  remuneration  is  trends.  My  ambition  lies  rather  in  a 
attractive  enough  I  may  enter  some  more  imaginative  style  of  work  than 
"lied  field.  My  aim  in  years  to  come  ordinary  reporting,  more  impression- 
is  to  draw  an  income  that  will  enable  jstic.” 

•ue  to  send  my  children  to  college.”  a  Boston  newsman  summarized  the 
Richard  L.  Tobin,  Herald  Tribune  situation  by  stating  that  “today  there 
reporter:  “Not  on  your  sweet  life  is  not  the  field  for  starting  new  papers 
would  I  care  to  own  a  small  town  and  little  opportunity  of  taking  over 
paper.  That  peaceful  life  isn’t  all  its  those  that  need  new  blood.  For  one 
cut  out  to  be.  For  10  years  I  helped  thing,  mergers  have  made  it  difficult, 
my  father  edit  one  of  those  papers  in  Credit  for  run  down  newspapers  is 
Niles,  Mich.,  and  he  had  plenty  of  difficult  to  get.  A  decade  ago  there 
headaches.  Our  trouble  was  having  used  to  be  some  chances  in  the  Middle 


soliciting  in  small  towns  difficult  and 
wish  they  were  in  some  other  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Another  Boston  newsman  ventured 
the  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the 
guild’s  success  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  most  newspapermen  are 
reconciled  to  life  as  a  wage  earner. 

Charles  Lammond,  32,  New  Orleans 
Item  reporter:  “No,  too  many  wor¬ 
ries  go  with  a  paper.  I’d  rather  make 
my  money  some  other  way.” 

Weeklies  Financial  Risk 

Bob  Gaskin,  telegraph  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express:  “At  one  time  1 
had  that  ambition,  but  bad  financial 
and  business  conditions  have  changed 
that,  as  they  did  for  three  or  four 
others  on  this  newspaper.  The  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  once  was  the  thing,  but 
it’s  now  not  regarded  as  a  paying 
proposition.” 

A  Buffalo  desk  man:  “I  am  not  in¬ 
terested  in  owning  a  paper  that  would 
be  restricted  by  the  taboos  and  cen¬ 
sorships  of  the  present  business  sys¬ 
tem.  I  should,  however,  delight  in 
owning  or  managing  a  daily  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  sponsored  by  a  social¬ 
ly-minded  organization,  or  otherwise 
made  independent  in  criticism  of  the 
present  order.” 

A  Philadelphia  rewrite  man:  “It  was 
my  dream  to  own  my  own  paper. 
But  with  the  guild  trying  to  dictate 
my  policy  and  how  to  run  the  editorial 
department,  I  don’t  think  I  would 
care  to  be  a  publisher.  I’d  rather  re¬ 
main  a  guildsman  and  get  the  mini- 
mums  up  to  the  amount  the  publisher 
makes  at  least.’’ 

Charles  Cashon.  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Variety  reporter  and  former  Asiatic 
correspondent;  “A  few  years  ago  I 
wanted  to  own  a  paper.  Today  my 
ambition  is  to  make  a  living,  with  the 
possibility  of  doing  some  creative  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  future.  Sometimes  I’d  like 
to  chuck  the  whole  works  and  go  back 
to  China,  but  family  ties  won’t  permit 
that.” 

Would  Rather  Be  City  Reporter 

Carl  Clark,  Cleveland  Press:  “Nat¬ 
urally  I  would  enjoy  owning  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  but  I’d  rather  be  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  city  than  go  to  a  small 
town  as  owner  of  a  paper.  Improved 
transportation  has  enabled  large-city 
papers  to  circulate  in  small  towns  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  taking 
circulation  from  the  small-town 
papers.” 
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Richard  Cushing.  San  Francisco 
bureau,  AP;  “I  plan  to  remain  in  press 
association  work.  It  offers  security 
whereas  a  country-  newspaper  might 
have  to  fold  up  any  day.  But  many 
of  my  friends  are  greatly  interested 
in  that  field  and  intend  to  enter  it.” 

Richard  L.  Williams,  Seattle  Times 
reporter:  “Today  operating  a  news¬ 
paper  requires  more  knowledge  than 
reporters  have — it's  a  business  man’s 
job.  I  haven't  thought  much  of  ever 
running  a  paper  of  my  own.” 

William  Speidel.  Jr.,  Seattle  Times 
reporter:  “I  don't  think  I’d  like  to 
be  a  reporter  all  my  life.  I’ve 
thought  of  some  time  getting  a  paper 
in  Alaska.” 

'  An  anonymous  Seattle  reporter: 
“The  day  when  a  William  Allen  White 
can  enter  an  Emporia  with  a  shirtful 
of  type  over  his  back  and  start  a 
newspaper  is  past.  Today  you  need 
$15,000  at  least  to  start  a  daily;  a 
good  market  survey;  and  enough  cap¬ 
ital  to  beat  out  the  entrenched  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

DAILY  REORGANIZED 

Reorganization  plan  of  the  News 
Tribune  Co.,  Ltd.,  publisher  of  the 
Fullerton  (Cal.)  Daily  News  Tribune, 
was  approved  last  week  by  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  William  P.  James,  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  petition  was  filed  under 
77B  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  listed 
$40,804.69  liabilities  and  assets  of  $88,- 
358.87.  Under  the  approved  program 
the  publishing  firm,  of  which  W.  Kee 
Maxwell  is  president,  will  borrow 
$30,000,  from  which  the  balance  due 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Hugh  Edgar 
Johnson  on  a  conditional  sales  con¬ 
tract,  will  be  paid.  Maxwell  pur¬ 
chased  the  News  Tribune  from  John¬ 
son  in  1928. 

"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

The  Sandusky  (O.)  News  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Lorenzen  &  Thompson  as  its 
national  advertising  representatives. 
The  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette  has 
named  DeLisser-Boyd.  Inc.  The  Clay 
Center  (Kan.)  Dispatch  has  appointed 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc. 

STAHLMAN  RENAMED 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher, 
Nashville  Banner  and  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  reappointed  chairman 
of  the  SNPA  Newsprint  Manufac¬ 
ture  Committee  by  President  John  D. 
Ewing,  president,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times. 


t<|o  many  ‘friends.’  I’ll  stick  to  the 
t>ig  town  paper.  To  me  it’s  more  fun 
writing  anonymously  about  anony- 
l^us  people  than  writing  about  your 
friends.’  I  guess  you  know  what  I 
mean.” 

Bill  Friedman,  reporter.  New  York 
Times:  “With  rising  expenses,  labor 


West.  A  few  years  ago  the  business 
manager  of  a  paper  could  procure 
national  advertising  merely  by  writing 
for  it.  Today,  he  must  present  statis¬ 
tical  data  proving  the  paper’s  pulling 
power.” 

“The  weekly  field  is  no  better  than 
that  of  the  daily  as  virtually  every 
troubles  brought  about  by  guild  activ-  town  of  any  size  has  a  newspaper  of 
ky,  it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  some  kind.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
to  start  one  of  those  papers  in  the  weekly  editors  who  find  advertising 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEF 


MAY  LINAGE  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


'0 


i 


AKRON.  OHIO 


1938 

1937  1 

I'lain  or  Lo*;* 

Times  Press  . 

. . . 

499.158 

740.781 

241.623  1. 

Rcacon  Journal  . . , 

...le) 

941.576 

1.308.106 

366.530  1. 

T.nic-^  rrc"?  . 

..(S) 

220,255 

327.085 

106.830  L 

T./Ul  Dailv  .... 

1.440.734 

2.048.887 

608.153  L 

Total  Sundav  . . 

220.255 

327.085 

106.830  L 

Grand  Total  ... 

1.6(.0.989 

2.375.972 

714.983  1. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y 

Kr.icktv  IwktT-Xcww 

.  (e) 

697.509 

686.958 

10.551  G 

1  mes-l'nion  . 

. .  Cm) 

4(.0. 827 

734.209 

L 

*Tinu‘<*L’iiion  . 

,..(S) 

251,075 

241.230 

9..845  G 

T  tal  Dailv  .... 

1.158,336 

1.421.167 

262.831  L 

1'  tal  Sund.av  .. 

251.075 

241.230 

9.845  G 

1  Iran  1  Total  .  .  . 

1.409.411 

1.6(»2.o'^7 

252.986  1. 

Tnics-l'nir'ii  ir.oniins  editirm  Mav.  19JS.  1st  publication 
July  1,  19.tr. 

Tiines-L'nion  evening  edition  May.  1937.  discontinued 


June  3  '.  1937. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

J  urn  d  . (ml  339.S39  378.338  48..-49  I, 

Tribune  . Cel  375.131  387.075  11.944  1, 

Journal  . (S)  .31.585  76.231  5.354  ti 


T.ital  Dailv  .  704,970  7h5.4b3  60.493  L 

T-.tal  Sunday  .  81,585  76,231  5,354  G 

Grand  Total  .  786,555  841, (>94  55,139  L 

ASHEVILLE.  N.  C. 

Citizen  . (m)  .306.258  366.644  60.336  L 

Time-  . (e)  300.351  387,135  86.834  L 

Citizen  Times  . (SI  133.242  147,745  14,503  1. 


Total  Dailv  .  606.609  753.829  147,220  L 

Total  Sundav  .  133,242  147.745  14.503  I. 

Grani  Total  .  739,851  901,574  161,723  1, 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Ge.irgi.in  . (e)  505,383  505.215  168  G 

Journal  . (e)  675,312  746,393  71,081  L 

Constitution  . (m)  533.399  522,899  10,500  G 

*+.\merican  . (St  198,551  241.863  43.317  L 

Journal  . (S)  196,620  267.952  71,332  L 

Constitution  . (S)  249,321  269.294  19,973  1. 


Tot.al  Dailv  .  1.714,094  1.774.507  60.413  L 

Total  Sunday  .  644.492  779,114  134,622  1. 

Grand  Total  .  2.358,586  2,553,621  195,035  L 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press  Cnion  . (m)  399.309  484,262  84.953  L 

Press-Union  . (S)  121,538  134.254  12,716  L 


Grand  Total  .  520,847  618,516  97,669  L 

Press-Union  sold  morning  and  evening  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  shown. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Xews-Post  . (e)  807,657  1,074.887  267,230  1. 

Sun  . (e)  1,187,721  1,182.224  5.497  G 

Sun  . (m)  515.994  600,525  84.531  L 

*.\mcrican  .  (S)  312.156  403,333  91,177  L 

tSun  . (S)  501,812  550,733  48,921  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,511,372  2,857,636  346.264  L 

Total  .Sunday  .  813,968  954.066  140,098  L 

Grand  Total' .  3.325.340  3.811,702  486.362  1. 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

C  'mmercial  . fe)  266.255  283.192  16.937  1. 

News  . (m)  376.032  410,394  34,362  1. 


Grand  Total  .  642.287  693,586  51,299  I. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

.Agt-Herald  . (m)  357,391  483.250  125.859  1. 

News  . fe)  552,729  679.301  126.572  1. 

Po-t  . (e)  381.524  493,030  111.506  1. 

t.Vew  ,  &  Age-Hcrald  .(S)  342.936  390,482  47,546  L 


Total  Dailv  .  1,291,644  1,655,581  363.937  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  342.936  390.482  47,546  I. 

Grand  Total  .  1.634.580  2,046,063  411,483  1. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  . (m)  347,691  293.106  54.585  G 

•American  . (e)  305,824  385.580  79,756  1. 

Globe  . (me)  599,442  700.737  101,295  1. 

Herald-Traveler  ...(me)  932,426  1,015.924  83,497  L 

Post  . (m)  476,479  534,106  57,628  L 

Transcript  . (e)  240,692  366,090  125.398  1. 

•Advertiser  . (S)  175,571  322,061  146,490  1. 

fllolie  . (S)  370,382  415.634  45,252  1. 

+Herald  . (S)  377,278  436,169  58.891  L 

Post  .  (S)  111,030  131,368  20,338  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,902,554  3,295,543  392,989  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  1,034,261  1,305,232  270,971  1. 

Gran<l  Total  .  3.936,815  4,600,775  663,960  1. 

Globe  (m  &  e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Herald  linage 
shown. 


Traveler  sold  in  combination  with  Sunday  Herald. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Ujurier  Express  _ (m)  514,849  664,644  149,795  L 

News  . (e)  1,055,829  1,177,564  121,735  L 

Times  . (e)  523,519  653,085  129,566  L 

••Courier  Express  ..AS)  310,398  307,537  2,861  G 

tTimes  . (S)  128,638  214,714  86,076  L 


ToUl  Dailv  .  2,094,197  2,495,293  401,096  L 

Total  Sunday  .  439,036  522,251  83,215  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,533,233  3,017,544  484,311  L 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  . (e)  566,515  662,724  96,209  L 

Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
Courier  (e)  shown. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

Gazette  . (e)  487,670  . 

Gazette  . (S)  135,913  . 


Grand  Total  .  623,583 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News  . (e)  455,047 

Observer  . (m)  475,821 

News  . (S)  139,114 

Observer  . (S)  253,575 


Total  Daily  .  930,868 

Total  Sunday  .  392,689 

Grand  Total  .  1,323,557 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 

CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 


1938  1937  Gain  or  L,- 

Times  . (m)  324,074  304.185  19.880  G 

New-  . (e)  331.115  424.963  93.848  L 

Free  Press  . (e)  465.954  4(>2.123  3.831  G 

Times  . (Si  116.919  159.068  42,149  1. 

Free  Press  . (S)  2(>1.163  201.394  59,769  G 

Tot,al  Daily  .  1.121.143  1.191,271  70.128  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  378,082  360.462  17.620  G 

Grand  Total  .  1.499.225  1.551.733  52.5u,s  1. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune  . (m)  1.029,560  1.235.920  206,360  1. 

Herald  Examiner  ...(ni)  751.412  793.491  42.079  1. 

News  . (e)  1.004,957  1.194.283  189.326  1. 

.\nurican  . (e)  806.523  815.017  8.494  1. 

limes  . fe)  531.152  61(,..1S2  85.230  1. 

Tribune  . (S)  7u9.288  794.382  85.094  1. 

*Her.ald-E\aniiner.  .  (SI  266.866  429.928  163.062  1. 

Times  . (Si  49.286  76.989  27,703  1. 

Total  Dailv  .  4.123.604  4.655.093  531.489  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  1.025.440  1.301.299  275.859  1. 

Grand  Total  .  5.149.044  5.956.392  807,348  1. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer  . (m)  437.334  540,569  103.235  1. 

Post  . (e)  613.747  739,958  126.211  1. 

Times-.Star  . (e)  833,679  1.031.724  198.045  1. 

+Enquirer  . (S)  495.246  610,950  115.704  L 


Total  Daily  .  1.884.760  2,312.251  427.491  I, 

Total  Sumhy  .  495,246  610.950  115.704  I. 

Gr.and  Total  .  2.380,006  2.923,201  543.195  L 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . (m)  631,547  763,277  131,730  L 

News  . (e)  571.223  740.151  168,928  L 

Press  . fe)  959,074  1,259.410  300.336  1. 

••tPlain  Dealer  . (S)  520.197  610,753  90,556  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,161.844  2,762,838  600.994  L 

Tot.al  Sunday  .  520.197  610,753  90.556  L 

Gr.and  Total  .  2.682,041  3.373,591  691,550  L 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  943,039  1,074.270  131,231  L 

Citizen  . (e)  533,407  652,467  119,060  L 

Ohio  State  Journal  ..(m)  248,749  259.859  11,110  L 

Dispatch  . S)  287,175  333.924  46,749  L 

Star  . (S)  64,889  70,741  5,852  L 


Total  Daily  .  1.725.195  1,986,596  261.401  L 

Total  Sunday  .  352,064  404,665  52.601  1. 

Grand  Total  .  2,077,259  2,391,261  314,002  I. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  727,868  724.090  3,778  G 

TimesHerald . (e)  935,518  903,627  31.891  G 

Journal  . (e)  561.165  568.176  7,011  L 

Dispatch  . (e)  183.556  303,7.10  120,174  L 

tNews  . (S)  .101.354  364.901  63.547  L 

Times-Herald  . (S)  293.662  314.628  20.966  L 

Dispatch  . (S)  69,997  89,597  19,600  L 


Tot.al  Daily  .  2,408.107  2.499.62.1  91,516  1. 

Total  Sundav  .  665,013  769.126  104,113  L 

Grand  Tot.al  .  3,073,120  3.268,749  195,629  L 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  . (m)  313.032  373.343  60.311  I, 

Herald  . (e)  578.154  781.665  203,511  L 

.News  . (e)  795,654  1.020.357  224.703  L 

Journtd  .  (S)  103,594  1,12,408  28.814  1. 

News  . (S)  127,660  188.254  60,594  L 


Total  Dailv  .  1,686.840  2.175,365  4.88,525  1. 

Total  Sundav  .  231,254  320.662  89.408  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,918,094  2,496,027  577.9,13  1. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News  _ (m)  290.58.1  334.40.1  43.820  L 

Post  . (e)  822.812  923.001  100,189  L 

Rocky  Mt.  News  _ (S)  58.299  72.58.1  14.284  L 

Post  . (S)  238,062  289.516  51,454  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,113.395  1.257,404  144.009  L 

Total  Sunday  .  296.361  362.099  65.738  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,409.756  1.619.503  209,747  1. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register  . (m)  359.088  402.340  43.252  L 

Tribune  . (e)  529.142  583.325  54,183  L 

Register  . (S)  238,434  270.113  31.679  1. 


Total  Daily  .  888.2.10  985.665  97.435  L 

Total  Sund,ay  .  238.4.14  270.113  31.679  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,126.664  1,255,778  129.114  L 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Times  . (e)  559,704  900,529  340.825  L 

Free  Press  . (m)  512,922  714,455  201.533  1. 

News  . (e)  1,116.414  1.477,575  361,161  L 

Free  Press . (S)  201,584  285.693  84,109  L 

•Times  . (S)  295,517  525,480  229,963  1. 

tNews  . (S)  478.459  577,913  99,454  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,189,040  3.092,559  903.519  L 

Total  Sunday  .  975,560  1,389,086  413,526  L 

Grand  Total  .  3.164,600  4,481,645  1,317,045  L 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Herald  . (m)  278,471  . 

Sun  . (e)  381.117  . 

Herald-Sun  . (S)  109,983  . 


ToUl  Daily  .  659.588  . 

Total  Sunday  .  109,983  . 

Grand  Total  .  769,571  . 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times  . (m)  346,891  332.764  14,127  G 

Herald  Post  . (e)  401,829  432,726  30,897  L 

Times  . (S)  146,569  187,209  40,640  1. 


Total  Daily  .  748,720  765,490  16.770  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  146,569  187.209  40,640  L 

Grand  Total  .  895,289  952,699  57,410  L 


ERIE.  PA. 


Di-patcb-llerald 

1938 

1937 

. (e) 

502.445 

527.155 

34.rio'L 

56,6901, 

3  3IH 

limes . 

. (e) 

513.291 

569,9.81 

Dispatch- lleraM 

...  .(S) 

262,294 

J6.S,612 

1  09"  1 T ' 

81.4001. 
3..11ii  L 

Total  Sunday 

262.294 

265.(.12 

liraii"!  Total 

1.27,8.030 

1.362.748 

84.710  [ 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier  . 

. (m) 

499.171 

550.623 

51.45’ L 
63.9’5  L 

Dress  . 

. (c) 

681,791 

745.716 

(  'lurier  . 

. (S) 

167.779 

231.3.89 

63.M0L 

16C,)..l 

1/4,46/ 

/ .:44  L 

Tdial  Dailv  . 

1.180.962 

1.296.3,19 

Total  Suinlav 

334.702 

40.S.856 

ri.l54L 

Grand  Total 

1.515.664 

1,702.195 

186.531  L 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

He. aid  .\ews  .. 

. (c) 

421.8,10 

513.529 

91,6991 

FLINT.  MICH. 

. (e) 

677,794 

140,820 

Granil  Total 

818-614 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette 

361.889 

419.35.8 

57,4691 

News  Sentinel 

. (e) 

805,986 

913.903 

107.917  L 

Journal  Gazette 

. (S) 

218,992 

264.894 

45,903  L 

1.167.875 

218.992 

1,333,261 

264,894 

165..18£: 
45,902  L 

Total  Sunday 

Grand  Total 

1,386.867 

1,598,155 

211.288  L 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

.Star-Telegram 

268,512 

303,732 

35,330  L 

Star-Telegram  . 

. (e) 

637,661 

633,170 

4,491 G 

Press  . 

. (e) 

374,984 

400,424 

25,440  L 

Star-Telegram 

. (S) 

213,607 

206,162 

7,4450 

Total  Daily  . 

1.281,157 

1.337,326 

56,169 L 

Total  Sunday 

213,607 

206,162 

7,445 G 

(jrand  Total 

1,494,764 

1,543.488 

48,724  L 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review  &  Star 

. (e) 

542,616 

541,356 

1,260 G 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee . 

. (e) 

496,453 

594,867 

98.414  L 

Bee  . 

. (S) 

141.367 

112,705 

28.662 G 

Grand  Total 

637,820 

707,572 

69.752  L 

GLENS 

FALLS,  N 

Y. 

Post-Star 

. (m) 

460,989 

500,862 

39.8731 

Post-Star  (m) 

and  Times  (e)  solii  in 

combination.  Linage 

of  Post-Star  is 

given. 

1 

GREENSBORO,  N. 

c. 

302,881 

277,034 

199,706 

. (e) 

News  . 

. (S) 

■  .irnai 
'■ar  . 

'  umal 
-■ar  . 

Tdtal 

Tdta! 

Gran 


I  i;rna' 
\ewvt 
I  arna' 

Tcta 

T'ta 

Grai 


Fuami 

I'ltly 

Times 

Ilerdti 

News 

•F.xati 

iimc 

Tdti 

Gra 


0wi< 

T'.mes 

Ccmrii 

Tot 

Tdt 

Gra 

Cnioi 

I'n 

I’nio: 

Cmn 

Press 

Tom 

Toi 

Toi 

Cr; 


Hera 

\e«. 

Hera 

New. 

To 

To 

Gr 


Total  Daily  .  579,915  j 

Total  Sunday  .  199,706  I 

Grand  Total  .  779,621  I 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot  . (m)  530,405  563.304  3’.899L  f 

Telegraph  . (e)  496,668  489,519  7.1490  1 


Grand  Total  .  1,027,073  1.052.823  25.7501  ^ 

The  News  (e)  Csirries  the  same  anujunt  of  ailvcriis.t; 
as  the  l*:itriot  (m). 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  329,928  38.8.819  58.891  L 

Times  . (e)  1,015.085  1,181,604  1(.6,519L  ( 

Cottrant  . (S)  306.231  388.285  82.054 L  ^ 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,345.013  1.570.423  225.410L 

Total  Sunday  .  3116,231  388.285  8’.054L  ^ 

Grand  Total  .  1,651.244  1.958,708  307,4641. 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  859.969  877.745  17.776L 

Post  . (m)  460,845  501.483  40,638  L 

Press  . (e)  4.59,465  527,228  67,763  L 

Chronicle  . (S)  298,463  340,823  42,360L 

••Post  . (S)  304,563  284.887  19.6/60 


Total  Daily  .  1,780,279  1.906.456  126.177  J- 

Total  Sunday  .  603,026  625,710  22.684  0  I 

Grand  Total  .  2,383,305  2,532,166  148,8610 

HUNTINGTON,  IND. 

A.lvcrtiser  . (e)  399,804  . 

Herald  Disp.atch  ....(m)  383,234  .  . 

Herald  .\ilvertiser  _ (S)  165,621  . 


Total  Daily  .  783.038 

Total  Sundav  .  165.621 

Grand  Total  .  948,659 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


News  . (e)  877,063  1,019.514 

Star  . (m)  607,167  712,987 

Times  . (e)  515,698  815,515 

tSur  . (S)  387,613  496,315 


Total  Daily  .  1.999.928  2.548,016 

Total  Sunday  .  387,613  496,315 

Grand  Total  .  2,387,541  3,044,331 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union  . (m)  534,505  580,719 

Journal  . (c)  496,045  554,635 

Times-Union  . (S)  307,668  323,745 


Total  Daily  .  1,030,550  1,135,354 

Total  Sunday  .  307,668  323,745 

Grand  Total  .  1,338,218  1,459,099 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  377,171  423,173 

Post  . (m)  363,873  441,446 


Grand  Total  .  741,044  864,619 


142.4311 

105,8201 
299.817 1 
108,7021. 


548,088  f 
108,7021. 
656,7901 


46,2141. 
58.590  L 

16.077  4 

104,8041. 

16.077} 

120,8811. 


46.002  L 
77.5731. 

UL5^^ 


JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  . (e)  606,093  828,422  222.3fl‘' 

Tribune  (e)  is  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat  (wi¬ 
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May  Linage  in  Leading  Cities 


1  nr  U.. 
24.;iol 
56.690  L 
3  31H 

81.4001. 

3.31#  L 
84.7181. 


63.M0I. 
7.544  L 


15.377  !. 
■1.154L 
86.531  L 


91.699 L 


07.917  L 
45,903  L 

63..38f: 
45.902 L 
11.283  L 


35„330L 
4.491 G 
25.440  L 
7,445 G 

56,169  L 
7.445 G 
48.724  L 


1,260  G 

98.414  L 
28,662  G 

59.752  L 


39.873  L 
Lina|( 


12,899 L 
7.149G 

>5,7501 

:er!is;c; 


18.891 L 
.6,519 L 
12.054  L 

!5.410L 
12.0541 
17,464  L 


,7.776  L 
10.638  L 
>7,7631 
12.360  L 
9.676 G 


’6,1771-  j 
12.684  L 

18,861 L 


12,4511- 
15,8201- 
19,817  L 
18,7021- 

18,088  I 

18.702 L 
6.7901- 


■6.2141- 
.8,5901 
6,077 1- 

4,8041 
6.077 L 
0,8811- 


6.0021 

7.5731- 

Is^si 


2,32»l| 

(»)•  I 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


1938 

1937  ( 

iiain  or  Lo 

ww 

. . . . (e) 

3il6.-30 

361,766 

55,5.36 

L 

. . . .(e) 

754.105 

S(,9.04X 

114.94.3 

L 

. .  .  (m) 

7o2.1(>6 

797.259 

95.09.3 

1, 

*..sl  . 

...(SI 

104.044 

157.216 

5.1.172 

L 

:u  . . 

...(.S) 

444.750 

530..t89 

85,639 

L 

Total 

D.iily  . . . 

1.762.501 

2.0.>8.073 

265.572 

L 

Tctal 

Siiinlav  . 

548.794 

138.811 

L 

(jran'l 

Total  .  . 

2.311,295 

2,715.678 

404.383 

L 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


. .  .  .  (m) 

376.626 

439.469 

62.84.1  L 

tW'-Sentinel  .  .  . 

....(e) 

449.997 

475.516 

25.519  L 

I  arnai  . 

....(SI 

146.984 

157.500 

10.516  L 

Ntws-Sentinel  ... 

200.712 

201.654 

942  L 

Total  1  laily  .  . . 

826.623 

914.9S5 

88.3(.2  L 

T'lta!  Stimlav 

347.(i96 

359.154 

11.458  L 

Grand  .. 

1,174.319 

1,274,139 

99,820  L 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Txaminer  . 

.  . . .  (m) 

649,904 

827.695 

177.791  L 

J'ulv  ... 

. . .  .  (ml 

346.820 

391.949 

45.129  L 

T:me<  . 

. .  .  .(m) 

949.314 

1.082,645 

1.13,331  L 

IlfT.ild  Express  . 

.... (e) 

811.418 

1,012,161 

200.743  L 

. 

....(e) 

326.819 

320,695 

6.124  C,  • 

'F.xamintr  . 

. (S) 

473.504 

564.023 

90,519  L 

■Times  . 

. (S) 

446.911 

536,352 

89,441  L 

Total  Daily  .. 

3.084.275 

3.635,145 

550.870  L 

T(»tal  S'mday 

920,415 

1.100.375 

179,960  L 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4.004.690  4,735,520 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

730,830  L 

C'orier-Journal 

. .  .  (m) 

785.275 

97.5.446 

190.171  L 

Times  . 

. (e) 

795.807 

976.878 

181.071  L 

Courier- Journal 

. (S) 

384.248 

450,511 

66.263  L 

Total  Daily  .. 

1.581.082 

1,952..124 

371.242  L 

T'ltal  Sunday 

384.248 

450.511 

66.263  L 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,965.330 

MANCHESTER.  N 

2,402,835 

.  H. 

4.17,505  L 

I’nion-Leader 

.  .  .  .(m) 

435.885 

5.10.882 

94.997  L 

Union  (m)  ana  Leader  (e)  sold  in  combinatiun. 
Union  (m)  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Linage  of 

C  mnif^’cial  2\t>i>eal  ..(in) 

717.735 

764.563 

46.828  I, 

Prfss-Scimitar 

. (e) 

430.536 

533.618 

10.1.082  L 

Ci.ramercial  .-Xiipeal  .(S) 

379,673 

450.085 

70,412  L 

Tiital  Daily  .  . 

1.148.271 

1.298.181 

149.910  L 

Total  Sund.iv 

379.673 

450.085 

70.412  1. 

Gran.!  Total  . 

.  1.527.944 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

1,748.266 

220,322  L 

Herald  . 

. (m) 

1,003,017 

623.320 

379.f.97  G 

Whs  . 

. (e) 

491.448 

53.1.161 

41.713  L 

Herald  . 

. (S) 

273.554 

270.44.1 

3.111  G 

News . 

. (S) 

132.956 

130,033 

2,923  G 

Total  Daily 

1,494,465 

1,156.481 

337.984  C. 

Total  Sunday 

406.510 

400.476 

6.034  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1.900,975 

1.556.957 

.144.018  G 

Note;  Miami 
vertising. 

Herald  (m)  1938  carried  365,518  legal  ad- 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel  . 

351.004 

362.977 

11.973  I- 

.lournal . 

. (e) 

1.043.813 

1.214.414 

170,601  L 

Uader  . 

. (e) 

175,353 

201 .384 

26.031  L 

Wws . 

. (e) 

400.049 

653.909 

253.860  L 

*Xews-^entinel  . 

. (S) 

197.585 

275,236 

77,651  L 

■Journal  . 

. (S) 

387,852 

471,145 

83,293  L 

Total  Daily  .. 

1.970.219 

2,432.684 

462.465  I. 

Total  Sunday 

.585.437 

746.381 

160.944  L 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,555,656  3,179,065 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

623.409  L 

.'"urnal  . 

. (e) 

672.006 

689,587 

17.581  L 

Tribune  ...  . 

. (d) 

655,6.56 

743.016 

87.360  I, 

Star  . . . 

. (e) 

414.4.10 

519.764 

105,334  L 

“Journal . 

. (S) 

224,473 

254.589 

30,116  I. 

‘Tribune  . 

. (S) 

368,776 

378,788 

10.012  L 

Total  Daily  .. 

1,742,092 

1,952..167 

210,275  L 

Total  Sunday 

593.249 

633.377 

40.128  L 

Grand  Total 

.  2.335,341  2.585,744 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

250,403  L 

See  ... 

. (e) 

327,978 

375,994 

48,016  L 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


1938 

1937  L 

lain  f-r  L 

T'imes-l’icav  ttnc  .. 

. .  .  (m) 

8.84.097 

9(.2.312 

78.215  I. 

TrilKinc  . 

. . .  (m) 

256.159 

2S7,(ilS 

.10.859  L 

Item  . 

.  .  .  .  (e) 

535.871 

568.141 

32.270  1. 

State's  . 

_ (e) 

431.194 

481.202 

50.008  L 

Tinies-l’icttyune 

...(S) 

401.901 

4.18.103 

36.202  L 

t Item-Tribune  .... 

...(S) 

321,503 

359,191 

37.()8S  L 

Tdtal  Daily  .... 

2.107,321 

2.298,673 

191.3.52  L 

Ti.tal  Sttnday  ., 

723.404 

797.294 

7.1.890  L 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,830,725 

3,095,967 

2..5.242  L 

NEW  YORK.  N. 

Y. 

Tim  --  . 

.  .  .  ( m ) 

952,632 

1,061.126 

108.494  1. 

Ileral<l-Ttilmne 

. .  .  (m) 

675.153 

745.535 

70,3.82  I. 

Nc«s  . 

. .  .  ( m ) 

1,110.738 

1.195.152 

84.414  L 

Mirror  . 

.  .  .  (m) 

293.338 

3(JG.041 

12.70.1  L 

Iiinrtial  American 

.  .  .(e) 

643.(.88 

593.946 

49.742  G 

.Sun  . 

....(e) 

9(>7,120 

1.153.5.10 

18(..410  L 

World-Telegram  . 

....(e) 

945,062 

1,1.15,508 

190.446  L 

Post  . 

. . . . (e) 

515.372 

781,954 

2(.6.582  L 

•Journal  Amevican 

.  .(S) 

354,(>52 

524,735 

170.083  L 

Times  . 

....(.S) 

946.612 

939.676 

6.936  G 

Mirror  . 

...(S) 

152.679 

145.568 

7.111  G 

News  . 

....(S) 

507,665 

549.771 

42.106  1. 

+  Herald-Tribune 

....(S) 

637,694 

719,298 

81.(>04  L 

Total  Daily  ..., 

6.103.103 

6.972.792 

869.689  L 

Total  Sunday 

2.599,302 

2,879,048 

279,746  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

8,702,405 

9,851,840 

1.149,435  L 

BROOKLYN.  N. 

Y. 

Eagle  . 

....(e) 

795,870 

914.375 

118.505  L 

Eagle  . 

....(S) 

181,398 

220,201 

.18,803  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

977,268 

1,134,576 

157.308  L 

NIAGARA 

FALLS. 

N.  Y. 

Gazette  . 

..(e).. 

647,149 

672,869 

25,720  1. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . . . 

....(e) 

440.295 

554.069 

113.774  L 

Tribune  . 

. . . ,  (e) 

759,498 

821.898 

62.400  L 

Tribune  . 

....(S) 

185.548 

231,368 

45.820  L 

Total  Daily  . . , 

1.199,793 

1..175.9(.7 

176.174  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

185.548 

231,368 

45.820  L 

(Irand  Total 

1,3.85. .141 

1.607,3.15 

221,994  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 

OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . 

. .  .(m) 

446.818 

4,84.769 

37.951  1. 

Times  . 

. . . .  (e) 

585,232 

651.038 

65.806  L 

Oklahoma  News  . 

....(e) 

377.605 

3.1.1,144 

44.461  G 

Oklahoman  . 

....(S) 

244.227 

3()S.(»82 

6.1,855  L 

Oklahoma  News  , 

.  ...(S) 

148.289 

117.759 

30.5.10  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 

1,409.655 

1,4(.8.951 

59.296  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

392.510 

425..841 

3.1.325  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1.802.171 

1,894,792 

92,621  1. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

World- Herald  ... 

_ (e) 

732.514 

702.417 

.10,097  G 

^  World-Herald  .. 

....(S) 

299.283 

.129.427 

30.144  L 

Gram!  Total  .. 

1,031.797 

1.0.11,844 

47  1. 

WorbLHerald 

M»ld  in  niorning-evtning  comlunation.  Lin- 

age  of  one  edition  shown. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

lournal-Transcript 

...(ii) 

601.839 

696.569 

94.7,10  L 

Star  . 

. (e) 

(.14.921 

73,1.459 

118,5.18  L 

lournal-Transcript 

...(S) 

159..186 

194.200 

.14.814  L 

Klar  . 

....(S) 

143,580 

178,561 

34,981  L 

Total  Daily  ... 

1,216,760 

1,430,028 

213,268  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

302,966 

372,761 

69.795  1. 

(jrand  Total  . . 

1,519,726 

1,802,789 

283,063  L 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PA. 

Bulletin  . 

. (e) 

929.372 

1,079.443 

150.071  L 

Inquirer  . 

.  . .  .  (m) 

714,468 

8.13,965 

119.497  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

262,689 

276,360 

13.671  L 

public  Ledger  . . 

. (e) 

847,531 

1,108,598 

261,067  L 

Kecord  . 

. . . .  (m) 

498,757 

591,425 

92,668  L 

Inquirer  . 

_ (S) 

532,856 

673,694 

140.838  L 

tRecord  . 

- (S) 

313.155 

448,902 

135,747  L 

Total  Daily  . . , 

3,252,817 

3,889,791 

636,974  L 

Total  Sunday  , 

846,011 

1,122,596 

276,585  L 

(irand  Total  . . 

4,098,828 

5,012,387 

913,559  L 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


Star  _ 

. .  .'.'(e) 

1,225,687 

1,1 72.  .308 

53.379  G 

•  'azette 

461.877 

480.799 

18.922  I. 

U  Pressi* 

. (e) 

954.079 

1,040.469 

86.390  L 

Patrie . 

. . (e) 

109,757 

129.080 

19.323  L 

Htrald  .  . 

. (e) 

219.510 

188.251 

31.259  G 

ba  Patrie  . 

. (S) 

108,529 

119,058 

10,529  L 

Total  D.iily  . . 

2,970.910 

3,010,907 

39.997  I, 

Total  Sunday 

108.529 

119.058 

10.529  L 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,079,439 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

3,129,965 

50,526  L 

Presji 

. (e) 

386,032 

540.351 

154.319  I, 

^’ar  . . 

398.932 

476.470 

77.5.38  L 

Star 

. (S) 

118.061 

144,725 

26,664  L 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Krimblic  . (m)  443,928  473.116  29.188  L 

(;.-izclte  . (e)  .539.678  551,0.30  11.352  1. 

K«-I»'blic  . (.S)  161,079  169,288  8,209  L 


Total  Daily  .  983,606  1,024,146  40.540  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  161.079  169,288  8.209  I. 

(Irand  Total  .  1,144,685  1.193,434  48,749  1. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SunTebgraph  . (<■)  785,265  1.040,887  255.622  1. 

I’ress  . (c)  1,119.316  1,399,717  280.401  I. 

Post-flazette  . (m)  550,446  686,449  136.003  1. 

•Sun-Telegraph  . (S)  368.231  434.484  66.253  1. 

tl'ress  . (S)  400.341  472,068  71,727  1. 


Total  D.dIv  . 

784.964 

1,016,821 

2.31.857  L 

Total  Sunday 

118.061 

144,725 

26.664  L 

(■rami  Total 

.  903,025  1.161.546 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

258.521  1. 

R'lnner 

. (e) 

51.3,682 

423.575 

90.107  G 

1  rnnes.sean 

418.858 

4G2.H89 

44.(1.31  L 

renntsvean 

. (.S) 

291. .500 

181.857 

109.643  G 

Total  D.-iilv  . 

932.540 

886,464 

46.076  G 

Total  Sumlav 

29L500 

181.857 

109.643  G 

•■rand  Total 

.  1,224,040 

NEWARK.  N.  J 

1,068.321 

155,719  G 

Odarr  . 

. (m) 

222.232 

305.540 

83..308  L 

•'fws  . 

. (e) 

1,297,540 

1,376.578 

79.0.18  L 

Star  Eagle  ... 

. (e) 

446.657 

514.390 

67.733  L 

I^all  .. 

. (S) 

246,177 

278.977 

32.800  I. 

Ledger  . 

. (S) 

111.121 

140,692 

29.571  L 

Total  Daily  . 

1,966.429 

2, 196.. 508 

230,079  L 

Ttital  Sunday 

357,298 

419.(>69 

62.371  L 

G.and  Tola* 

2,323,727 

2,616,177 

292,450  I. 

Total  Daily  .  2,455.027  3,127.053  672,026  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  768,572  906,552  137.980  I. 

(irand  Total  .  3.223,599  4,033,605  810.006  1. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  . (m)  471.479  519.350  47.871  1. 

lournal  . (e)  743.277  785.165  41,888  1. 

News-Telegram  . (e)  291.873  358,906  67,033  1. 

Orgeonian . (S)  242,433  .308.348  65,915  1. 

tjournal  . (-S)  180,920  187.492  6,572  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1.506,629  1.663.421  156,792  I, 

Total  Sunday  .  423.353  495,840  72.487  1. 

(irand  Total  .  1,929,982  2,159,261  229,279  1. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Uollrtin  . (e)  1,026,992  1,124,908  97.916  1. 

lournal  . (m)  358,049  394.709  36.660  1. 

journal  . (S)  237,833  275,418  37.585  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,385,041  1,519,617  134,576  L 

Total  Sunday  .  237.833  275,418  37.585  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  1.622,874  1,795,035  172,161  1. 


READING,  PA. 

19.38  1937  Gainorl.oss 

l•-'•^:le  . (,  )  ,593.406  701.518  108.112  1. 

Tunes  . (in)  504.457  608.7(.0  104.303  L 

K.igle  . (S)  42.199  64.770  22.571  L 

Total  D.iily  .  1.097.863  1,310.278  212.415  T. 

Total  Sunday  .  42.199  64.770  22.571  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.140.062  1.375.048  234.986  L 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

New-.  I.e.nbr  . (ei  922.853  1.075.093  152.240  L 

Tinu-  D.siiatcb  . (ni)  545.049  358.7ti0  1.3.711  L 

Tinus-D  spateh  . (S)  276.424  331,697  55.273  L 

Total  Daily  .  1.4t>7,9ii2  1. (.33, 853  165,951  L 

Total  Smnlay  .  276,424  331.697  55.273  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.744.326  l,9(i5,550  221.224  L 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times  . ( . (ni)  222.373  2(.6.574  44.201  L 

\V..rId-Nt\vs  . (e)  430,513  487.125  56.612  L 

Times  . (S)  206.001  225,059  19,058  L 

Tt.t.al  Daily  .  652.886  753.699  100,813  L 

Total  Snndav  .  206.001  225,059  19.058  L 

Graml  Tot.iI  .  858.887  978,758  119.871  L 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Titnes-lTiion  . (el  888.502  846.864  41.6.38  G 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (ml  825.175  855.415  30.240  L 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (Si  304,471  323,9(>6  19,495  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,71,3.677  1,702.279  11,398  C, 

Total  Snndav  .  304.471  .323,966  19.495  L 

(irand  Total  .  2.018.148  2.026.245  8.097  L 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Kegi.ster-Kepublic  - (e)  572.060  610.120  38.060  L 

Star  . (m)  441,759  469.005  27.246  L 

Star  . (S)  122.987  137,705  14.718  L 


Total  Daily  .  1.013.819  1.079.125  65,.306  L 

Total  Sunday  .  122.987  1.37.705  14.718  L 

Grand  Total  .  1_,136,806  1.216,830  80.024  L 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Dnion  . (ml  235,573  2()8.198  32.625  L 

Jbe  . (e)  784.076  908.831  124.755  L 

t’nion  . (Si  146.047  173,203  27,156  L 


Total  Daily  .  1.019.649  1,177.029  157..380  L 

Total  Sunday  .  146,047  173,203  27.156  L 

Grand  Tot.al  .  1.165,696  1,350.232  184,536  L 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune  . (ml  625.885  723.290  97.405  L 

Deseret  News  . (e)  .341.024  425.544  84.52(1  L 

Telegram  . (e)  532.366  557.282  24.916  L 

Tribune  . (S)  295,093  318,152  23.059  L 


Tot.al  Daily  .  1,499.275  1,706,116  206,841  L 

Total  Snndav  .  295.093  318,152  23,059  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,794,368  2.024.268  229.900  L 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . (e)  494.598  554.604  60.006  L 

Kxprcss  . (m)  286,2.58  311,520  25.262  L 

News  . (e)  566.258  602,041  35,78,3  I, 

•Light  . (S)  40.3,662  456,785  53,123  L 

Kxpress  . (S)  271.438  259,820  11,618  G 


Tot.il  Daily  .  1,.347.114  1,468,165  121.051  L 

Total  Sntid.-iy  .  675.100  716.605  41,505  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,022,214  2,184,770  162,556  L 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

I'nion  . (m)  439,898  501,582  61,684  L 

Sun  . (e)  408.595  4(.0.866  52,271  L 

Tribune  . (e)  689,395  795,357  105,962  L 

(•nion  . (S)  226,342  291.272  64,930  L 

.Sun  . (S)  108,999  129,739  20,740  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,537,888  1,757,805  219,917  L 

Total  Sunday  .  335,341  421.011  85.670  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,873.229  2,178,816  305,587  L 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle  . (m)  .505.494  585,809  80,315  L 

Kxaminer  . (m)  677,114  771.543  94,429  L 

Call-lJuIIetin  . (e)  623,760  680,181  56.421  L 

News  . (e)  692.834  902,024  209,190  L 

Chronicle  . (S)  207,169  276.869  69,700  L 

•Examiner  . (S)  442,701  524,216  81,515  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,499,202  2,939,557  440,355  L 

Tot.d  Sunday  .  649.870  401,095  151,225  L 

Gr-ind  Total  .  j.149.072  3,740,642  591,570  L 


Chronicle  includes  valley  edition. 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


(l.azette  . 

. . . .  (m) 

712.038 

772,169 

I’nion-Star  . 

- (e) 

659,647 

706.103 

Grand  Total  .. 

.  1,371,685  1,478,272 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  . 

....(m) 

512.279 

583.158 

Times  . . 

. (e) 

843.123 

975.639 

Scrantonian  . 

....(S) 

279.282 

2.82.355 

Total  Daily  ... 

1,355.402 

1,558,797 

Total  Sumlay  . 

279.282 

282.355 

( irand  Total  . . 

.  1,634,684  1,841,152 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

l*ost- Intelligencer 

.  .  .  (in) 

412.131 

452,729 

....(e) 

240,214 

.359.286 

. (e) 

763.644 

785,537 

*l'ost- Intelligencer 

...(S) 

263.269 

360,396 

•Jinu,  . 

....(S) 

221.098 

292,840 

Total  Daily  .  . . 

1,415.989 

1,597,552 

Total  Sunday 

484,367 

653.236 

Grand  Total  .. 

SIOUX 

1.900,356  2,250,788 

CITY.  IOWA 

. (d) 

357.011 

358.367 

. (e) 

307.48.3 

.134.704 

Journal  . 

1(19,086 

125,627 

Total  Daily  . . 

664.494 

693,071 

109,086 

125,627 

Gran<l  Total 

773,58p 

818,698 

(Coiitinurd  on  page  34) 


60,131  L 
46,456  L 

106,587  L 


70,879  L 
132,516  L 
3.073  L 

20.3.395  L 
3.073  L 
206,468  L 


40.598  L 
119.072  L 
21.893  L 
97,127  L 
71.742  L 

181.563  L 
168.869  L 
350,432  L 


1.356  L 
27.221  L 

16.541  L 

28,577  L 

16.541  L 
45,118  L 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


T^FO 


May  Linage  in  Leading  Cities 


(C^nfinui’i  from  page  33) 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


1938  1937  Gain  or  Loss 

N'evks-Timfs  . (e>  372.080  507,234  135,154  L 

Tribune  . (e>  556.728  698.554  141.826  L 

News-Times  . (S)  70,393  139,484  69,091  L 

Tribune  . (.S)  108.880  127.213  18,333  1. 


Total  Ilailv  .  928,808  1.205,788  276,980  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  179,273  266,697  87,424  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,108,081  1,472,485  364,404  L 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Siiokesman- Review  ..(.m  352.523  403,367  50,844  L 

Chronicle  . (el  575.815  662.133  86.318  L 

Press  . (el  184,988  268.776  83,788  L 

+  .Spokesniaii-Review  ..(.S)  224,197  249,731  25,534  L 


Total  Pailv  .  1.113.326  1,334.276  220,950  L 

Total  Sunday  .  224,197  249,731  25,534  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,337,523  1,584,007  246,484  L 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

State  Journal  . (d)  494,452  . 

State  Register  . (d)  548.420  .  . 

State  Journal  . (S)  158.455  . 

State  Register  . iS)  152.418  . 


Total  Pailv  .  1.042,872  . 

Total  Sunday  .  310,873  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,353,745  .  . 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Dcmocrat  . im)  519.814  638,827  119,013  1. 

Post-Dispatch  . (e)  843,369  972.800  129,431  1. 

Star-Times  . (el  564.960  674,050  109.090  L 

♦Globe-Pemocra;  _ i  S)  292.375  352.477  60,102  L 

Post-Dispatch  . (Si  405,617  526.096  120,479  1. 


Total  Pailv  .  1,928.143  2,285,677  357,534  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  697.992  878,573  180.581  L 

Grand  Total' .  2.626.135  3,164,250  538,115  L 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  . (ml  684.110  615,738  68,372  G 

Dispatch  . (el  737.581  724,171  13,410  0 

Pioneer  Press  . (S)  193,378  215,174  21,796  L 


Total  Dailv  .  1,421,691  1,339,909  81,782  G 

Total  Sunday  .  193,378  215,174  21,796  L 

Grand  Total  .  I,bl5,069  1,555,083  59,986  G 

News  (e)  suspended  publication  .\pril  30,  1938. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  637,781  716.372  78,591  L 

Herald  . (e)  604.688  698,566  93,878  L 

Post-Standard  . (m»  504,995  594,085  89,090  L 

•.American  . (S)  182,824  259,328  76,504  L 

Herald  . (S)  89,703  107,562  17.859  1. 

Post-Standard  . (S)  85,526  128,184  42,658  L 


Total  Dailv  .  1.747,464  2,009,023  261,559  L 

Total  Sunday  .  358,053  495,074  137,021  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,105,517  2,504,097  398,580  L 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune  . (e)  474,473  550,044  75,571  L 

Times  . (e)  380,314  408,008  27,694  L 

News-Tribune  . (S)  170,895  193,833  22,938  L 


TORONTO.  ONT.,  CANADA 


1938  1937  Gain  or  Loss 

Globes  Mail . (m)  692,123  712,885  20,762  L 

Star  . (e)  1,274,247  1,474,536  200,289  L 

Star  . (w)  111,903  153,729  41,826  L 

Telegram  . (e)  1,124,714  1,356,003  231,289  L 


Grand  Total  .  3,202,987  3,697,153  494,166  L 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  574,591  652,823  78.232  L 

Times  .\dvertiser  _ (S)  97,532  90,502  7,030  G 


Granl  Total  .  672,123  743,325  71.202  L 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  . (m)  607,009  648.862  41.853  L 

Record  (m)  is  sold  in  combination  with  Times  Record 


(e).  Linage  of  Record  (m)  is  shown. 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (e)  475,124  538,858  63,734  L 

World  . (m)  464.990  484.189  19.199  L 

Tribune  . (S)  179.688  193.338  13.650  L 

World  . (S)  269.461  309,134  39,673  L 


Total  Daily  .  940,114  1,023,047  82,933  L 

Total  Sunday  .  449,149  502,472  53.323  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,389,263  1,525,519  136,256  L 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Herald  . (m)  441.858  597,196  155,338  1. 

Post  . (m)  572,341  628.898  56,557  L 

News  .  (el  526,766  592,996  66,230  L 

Times  . (e)  752,511  1,026,205  273,694  L 

Star  . (e)  1,487,536  1,591,974  104,438  L 

•Herald  . (S)  393,657  512.035  118,378  L 

+Star  . (S)  494.100  558,205  64.105  L 

Pest  . (Si  319,131  354,211  35,080  L 


Total  Daily  .  3,781,012  4,437,269  656,257  L 

Total  Snndav  .  1.206,888  1.424,451  217.563  L 

Grand  Total  .  4,987,900  5,861,720  873,820  L 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 


Mamaroneck  Times... (e) 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus...  (e) 
New  Rochelle  Standard 

Star  . (e) 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  . (e) 

Port  Chester  Item....(e) 
Tarrytown  News  ....  (e) 
Vonkers  Herald- 

Statesman  . (e) 

White  Plains  Reporter,  (el 
Peekskill  Star  . (e) 


202.328 

253.416 

51,088 

L 

545,476 

487,781 

57,695 

G 

438,461 

505,061 

66,600 

L 

205,759 

235.295 

29.536 

L 

334,027 

416,288 

82,261 

L 

238,494 

287,724 

49,230 

L 

363,018 

432,995 

69,977 

L 

538,802 

647,534 

108,732 

L 

271,871 

289,084 

17,213 

L 

Grand  ToUl  .  3,138,236  3,555,178  416,942  L 

WICHITA.  KAN. 

Beacon  . (e)  517,285  591,126  73,841  L 

Eagle  . (ml  319,631  335,531  15.900  L 

Eagle  . (el  411,514  428.639  17,125  L 

••Beacon  . (SI  318,682  283,703  34,979  G 

Eagle  . (S)  177,925  202.309  24,384  L 


Total  Dailv  .  854,787  958,052  103,265  L 

Total  Sunday  .  170,895  193,833  22,938  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.025,682  1,151,885  126,203  L 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times  . (ml  97,034  126,844  29,810  L 

Blade  . (el  744,059  950,764  206,705  1. 

News-Bee  . (el  364,633  509,662  145,029  L 

Times  . (S)  260,156  341,568  81,412  L 


Total  Dailv  .  1,205,726  1,587,270  381,544  L 

Total  Sunday  .  260,156  341.568  81,412  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,465,882  1.928,838  462,956  L 


Total  Dailv  .  1,248,430  1,355.296  106,866  L 

Total  Sunday  .  496,607  486,012  10,595  0 

Grand  Total  .  1,745,037  1,841,308  96,271  L 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record  . (m)  678,009  820,416  142,407  L 

Times  Leader  . (e)  794.086  848,028  53,942  L 

News  . (e)  375,639  469,217  93,578  L 

Independent  . (S)  197,193  212,619  15.426  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,847,734  2,137,661  289,927  L 

Total  Sunday  .  197,193  212,619  15,426  L 

Grand  Total' .  2,044,927  2,350,280  305,353  L 


WINSTON-SALEM, 

1938 

Twin  City  Sentinel. ..  (e)  352.373 


Journal  .  (m)  259.756 

Journal  . (S)  144.918 


N.  C. 

1937  Gain  or  Lon 


Total  Daily  .  612.129 

Total  Sunday  .  144,918 

Grand  Total  .  757,047 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegram  . 

Gazette  . 

Po.-%t  . 

Telegram  . 

(m) 

.(e) 

.(e) 

(S) 

512,506 

604.847 

324,122 

225,803 

599.524 

66T,236 

354,674 

242,790 

87.018  L 
56.3891. 
30.552  L 
16,987 L 

Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  .... 
Grand  Total  . 

1,441,475 

225,803 

1,667,278 

1,615.434 

242,790 

1,858,224 

173,9591 
16.987  L 
190,9461 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  &  Telegram,  (e)  708,043  975,297 
Vindicator  &  Telegram.  (S)  193,867  280,182 

267,2541 
86.315  L 

Grand  Total  . 

901,910 

1,255,479 

353,569  L 

Figures 

Supplied  by 

Publisher 

BRONX 

Home  Xews  . 

Home  News  . 

(NEW  YORK  CITY) 

.(e)  229,255  233,033 
,  (S)  102,300  106,209 

3.778  L 
3.909  L 

Grand  Total  .  331,55  5  3  39,242  7,687  L  ■ 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Kansan  . (e)  258,685  291.200  32,515  L  ' 

Kansan  . (S)  127,470  124,483  2,982  G  j 


Grand  Total  .  386,155  415,688  29,511  L 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times  . (e)  424.396  476,798  52,402  L 

Mercury  . (m)  426,202  491.610  65,408  L 

Standard-Times  . (S)  49,406  J5",622  6.216  L 


Total  Daily  .  850.598  968.408  117,8101  I 

Total  Sunday  .  49,406  55,622  6.216  L  I 

Grand  Total  .  900,004  1,024,030  124,0261  i 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "THIS  WEEK"- 
May,  1938 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage— 64,369  lines  and 
“COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage — 22,848  lines  is  included  in 
the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany  Time! 
Union,  Atlanta  American,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  News  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal  American,  Pittsburfh 
Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  American, 
Washington  Herald. 

•‘•AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage— 67,562  lines;  “COMIC 
WEEKLY”  Linage — 22,848  lines,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 

••‘‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage — 64,369  lines  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Houston 
Post,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Nashville  Tennessean  and  Wichita 
Beacon. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage — 24,211  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Atlanta  Journal, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age-Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolii 
Tribune,  New  Orleans  Item  Tribune,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Omaha  World-Herald,  Philadelphia  Record,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Glohe  Democrat,  Washington  Sur. 
18,826  lines  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  22.454  lines  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Portland  Journal,  Spokane  Spokesman 
Review. 


Moses  Strauss  Dies 
[n  Cincinnati  at  65 

Moses  Strauss,  65,  who  last  fall  re¬ 
tired  as  managing  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  after  having  been 
associated  with  that  paper  for  more 
than  47  years,  died  July  14  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  illness  he  suffered  last  year 
during  the  Ohio  River  flood. 

A  native  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Strauss  moved  to  Cincinnati  as  a  boy. 
He  attended  high  school  there  and 
upon  his  graduation  in  1889  entered 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter.  He 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Hebrew  Union  College  but 
never  completed  the  courses. 

He  worked  as  legman  and  City  Hall 
reporter  before  he  was  called  into  the 
office  of  the  Times-Star  as  a  copy 
reader.  He  rose  to  city  editor  and 
then,  in  1923,  when  Publisher  Charles 
P.  Taft  had  to  choose  a  successor  to 
Joseph  E.  Garrettson,  managing  editor, 
Mr.  Strauss  was  selected.  His  title 
was  equivalent  to  that  of  editor  on 
other  papers. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  book  on 
newspaper  work,  “What’s  the  News.” 

■ 

AP  MURAL  CONTEST 

The  Associated  Press  has  announced 
a  national  competition,  open  only  to 
sculptors  who  are  American  citizens, 
to  seek  a  best  design  for  a  bronze 


panel  depicting  the  theme  of  “NEWS” 
for  the  doorway  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  new  Associated  Press  Building, 
now  under  construction  in  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York.  More  than  1,000 
sculptors  are  expected  to  compete  for 
the  $1,000  first  prize,  $500  second,  and 
$250  third  prize.  In  addition,  if  both 
Rockefeller  Center,  Inc.,  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  approve  the  design,  its 
sculptor  will  receive  $6,500  for  carving 
his  panel  above  the  doorway  of  the 
AP  building.  The  panel,  illustrating 
the  collection  and  distribution  of 
news  throughout  the  world,  will  be 
18  feet  wide  by  23  feet  high.  It  will 
be  cast  in  solid  bronze. 

■ 

Ex-Newsboy's  Fund 
Sends  15  to  Camp 

Selected  from  1,000  Newark,  N.  J., 
newsboys  as  the  ones  most  needing  a 
two -week  vacation  at  camp,  15  young¬ 
sters  left  July  9  for  Ae  Newark 
Y.M.C.A.  camp  near  Branchville, 
N.  J.,  for  a  holiday  sponsored  by  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  administrator 
of  the  Isaac  Roth  Newsboys’  Fund. 
They  are  the  first  to  benefit  from  the 
fund. 

Mr.  Roth,  president  of  the  Roth  & 
Co.  chain  of  meat  stores,  who  sold  the 
News  when  it  was  first  issued  in  1883, 
died  Feb.  4,  1927.  He  bequeathed  to 
the  News  $1,000  to  be  used  in  the 


creation  of  or  in  addition  to  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  Newark  newsboys 
“in  such  a  manner  as  the  News  shall 
deem  proper.” 

The  News  was  among  contributors 
to  augment  the  fund  which  has  grown 
to  nearly  $8,000. 


MUMBLOW  JOINS  G.  M. 

Milt  Mumblow,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  has  resigned  to 
work  for  GM  Folks,  a  new  publication 
of  General  Motors  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 
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OSCAR  HERDMAN,  56,  who  for  the 
past  20  years  covered  the  “lobster 
trick”  at  Manhattan  Police  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  died  July  9  at  his  home  in 
Woodside,  L.  I.,  of  a  heart  ailment.  He 
started  his  career  with  the  old  Evening 
World  as  a  “slip  boy”  and  soon  become 
headquarters  reporter  at  Mulberry 
Street.  He  covered  the  Slocum  dis¬ 
aster  in  1904.  In  1906  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Brooklyn  Police  headquar¬ 
ters,  remaining  there  until  1918  when 
he  joined  the  Telegram.  In  the  fol- 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tima  —  .50  par  lina 

3  Timas  —  .40  par  lina 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .85  par  lina 

4  Times  —  .70  per  lina 


lowing  year  he  was  transferred  to  Count  six  words  to  tha  lina  whan  sanding 
Manhattan  headquarters.  His  cover-  cash  with  ordar.  Box  number  or  your  own 
age  of  news  by  telephone  became  pop-  address  to  ba  counted  as  three  words, 
ular  themes  for  feature  stories.  Pall  Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
bearers  at  the  funeral  July  13  were  be  billed  for  tha  counted  number  of  linos. 
PoUce  Commissioner  LewU  J.  Valen-  FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Minimum  spaca,  three  lines.  The  Editor  ,  .  , - ; - ; - ; - r 

t  Pi.klUk...  Advertising  creative  man  ami  color  sketch 

reserves  the  right  to  classify  artist.  Really  knows  the  business.  Also 


Nawipapar  Irokars 

Capable  handling,  bnying,  selling,  mergers. 
Ko  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 


tine.  Inspector  John  J.  Seery,  John  J.  _ 

Sullivan,  chief  of  World’s  Fair  police;  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
Leo  B.  Wood,  executive  editor.  World-  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
Telegram;  B.  O.  McAnney,  city  editor,  ®'’  f*l*cf  any  copy, 
and  Michael  J.  Finnegan,  World-Tele-  .  .  ; 

gram  police  reporter.  Nawipapar  Irokars 

Howard  L.  Burba,  61,  for  more  than - 

20  years  with  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Capable  handling,  bnyin^  selling,  mergers. 

c,  J  J  r  .  JM  No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 

News  as  Sunday  and  feature  editor,  L,en  Feighner  Agency,  Kashville,  Mich. 

died  at  his  summer  cottage  on  Platte  - newspaper  propfrttfs - 

Lake,  Beulah,  Mich.,  Friday.  July  8.  bS  .til  me^^ed^Safsfd. 

Previously  he  was  with  Dayton  Jour-  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
nal  as  Sunday  editor  and  also  was  in  ®i4g.,  Times  Square,  New  York 

the  editorial  departments  of  Spring- 

field  (O.)  Sun  and  News  and  Limo  _ Nowspepori  For  Solo _ 

(0.)  News.  Thriving  daUy— $16,000  down.  Owner,  de- 

WiLHEMUS  Bogart  Bryan,  84,  a  for-  siring  to  retire,  offers  profitable  daily  in 

mer  editor  of  the  Washinaton  Star  Southwest,  in  county  seat  city,  rich 

mer  eaiior  or  me  vvasniugron  oiar  agricultural  county;  only  daily  in  county; 

until  his  r6tireTn6nt,  dl6d  July  10  nt  carries  generous  national  advertising; 
his  home.  Oak  Bluffs,  Martha’s  Vine-  standing  in  community;  ample  equip- 

,  ^  ment;  25  years  under  present  owner, 

yardf  Mass.  New  oil  development  just  under  way.  An 

PiAimp  F  Fo<;TrB  It  editor  Srntts-  excellent  buy  at  $50,000,  and  on  easy 

l,LAUDE  15.  j;  OSTER,  DO,  eOltor,  :>COItS-  term^.  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville, 

burg  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  died  of  heart  Michigan. 

disease  July  8.  An  invalid,  Foster  . -  — 

had  spent  all  his  life  with  the  Chron-  Newspaper  Wanted 

icle,  which  was  foimded  in  1879  by  - 

his  father,  the  late  W.  M.  Foster.  Have  $10,000  to  $16,000  cash  for  payment 

_  _  _  ,  on  daily  newspaper  in  city  of  10,000  to 

David  LsAWRENCE  Pierson,  73,  former  40,000  population.  Prefer  east  of  Missis- 

newspaper  publisher  known  as  the  'Ij^er  4084,  Editor  &  Pub- 

“Father  of  Constitution  Day”  becatise  '*  _ 

in  1917  he  established  national  ob-  “ 

servance  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con-  _ Special  Editions _ 

riftccn  years  service  to  daily  newspapers. 
Alvord,  E^st  Orange,  N.  J.  Bom  in  Over  lOO  references  from  leading  pub- 

Orange  he  started  his  career  as  a  lishers.  Recently  finished  132  page  edi- 

r  t  tion.  Can  handle  two  more  editions  this 

pnnters  devil  on  the  Orange  Journal  ye,r.  c.  L.  Leach,  1218  Westmoreland 

at  16.  Except  for  three  years  when  he  Park,  Norfolk,  Va. 

worked  on  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  : 

News,  all  of  his  newspaper  career  was  Insinass  Opportunity 

spent  in  the  Oranges,  as  a  reportw  for - - ' 

the  Orange  Evening  Mail,  as  publisher  Executive,  either  business  manager  or  edi- 


Circulation  Promotion 

Mora  money  for  newspapers  and  maganines 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1974,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

For  good  newspapeza  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  tubttan- 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  00..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Help  Wonted 

Correspondent — Trade  journal  or  new.ipa- 
per  feature  writer  to  conduct  locally  on 
a  part  time  basis  various  business  re¬ 
search  assignments.  Must  he  adept  fact 
finding  and  writing  intelligent  reports 
and  articles.  Please  state  qualifications 
concisely  and  field  of  specialization — 
business  management,  merchandising, 
semi-technical  or  technical  articles.  Ad-  ^ 
dress :  Lambin  &  Carver.  Inc.,  520  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Situotloas  Woatod 
AdT«rli*iuf 


Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  appraisal  CORP'N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Nowspoport  For  Solo 

Thriving  dally — $16,000  down.  Owner,  de¬ 
siring  to  retire,  offers  profitable  daily  in 
the  Southwest,  in  county  seat  city,  rich 
agricultural  county;  only  daily  in  county; 
carries  generous  national  advertising; 
high  standing  in  community;  ample  equip¬ 
ment;  25  years  under  present  owner. 
New  oil  development  just  under  way.  An 
excellent  buy  at  $50,000,  and  on  easy 
terms.  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville, 
Michigan. 


Nowtpapor  Wontod 

Have  $10,000  to  $16,000  cash  for  payment 
on  daily  newspaper  in  city  of  10,000  to 
40,000  population.  Prefer  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Box  4084,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Spociol  Editions 

Fifteen  yeara  service  to  daily  newspapers. 
Over  100  references  from  leading  pub¬ 
lishers.  Recently  finished  132  page  edi¬ 
tion.  Can  handle  two  more  editions  this 
year.  C.  L.  Leach,  1218  Westmoreland 
Park,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Insinoss  Opportunity 


of  the  South  Orange  Bulletin  and  as 
editor  of  Orange  Chronicle,  a  post  he 
held  from  1908  to  1913. 

Bernard  J.  Riley,  73,  theatrical  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  press  agent  died  July  12 
in  the  Brunswick  Home,  Amityville, 
L.  I. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Pulitzer,  wife  of  Her¬ 
bert  Pulitzer,  former  president  of  Press 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
New  York  Evening  World  and  World 
in  1930,  died  July  11  at  La  Jolla,  Cal., 
near  San  Diego,  where  she  had  been 
spending  the  summer. 

John  M.  McClenahan,  37,  associated 
wth  the  Arndt  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  died  at  his  home  in 
Villanova,  Pa.,  July  8. 

Joseph  Muldoon,  67,  who  formerly 
worked  in  the  sports  department  of 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  and  the  old  Chicago  Record 
Herald  and  Chicago  Journal,  died  July 
8  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  W.  j.  Woods,  69,  mother  of  H 
Merle  Woods,  editor  of  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  American  and  president  of 
Oklahoma  Press  Association,  died  July 
1  at  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

John  W.  McClenahan,  37,  of  Amdt 
Advertising  Co.,  Philadelphia,  died 
at  his  home  in  Villanova,  Pa.,  July  5. 


tor,  can  become  part  owner  in  one  of 
finest,  exclusive  weekly  newspapers  in 
east,  accessible  to  New  York.  Change  of 
management  of  long-established  and  suc¬ 
cessful  property  having  annual  income 
approximating  $50,000  provides  this  op¬ 
portunity.  Community  ideal  with  fine 
schools,  churches,  country  club,  and  civic 
spirit.  Mechanical  facilities  include  mod¬ 
ern,  well-kept  equipment.  Person  selected 
must  be  capable  of  assuming  broad  execu¬ 
tive  duties  in  direction  of  staff  and 
should  take  active  part  in  civic  affairs. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  expected  to 
make  investment  of  $5,000  and  share 
proportionately  in  profits.  Position  itself 
will  pay  an  equitable  salary.  Reply  de¬ 
sired  only  from  man  filling  above  require¬ 
ments  from  the  standpoint  of  experience 
and  who  is  able  and  willing  to  invest  in 
his  own  ability  to  maintain  a  good  net 
profit  already  existing.  Give  personal  and 
financial  references  with  other  details  and 
interview  will  be  arranged.  Box  4097, 
Editor  &  Pnclisher. 


When  You  Buy  or  Sell  a 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY 

Enlist  the  Aid  of  Our 
Brokerage  Service 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 

CORPORATION 
L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres. 

1707  Timea  Bldg.,  New  York 


npw.s  cartoonist.  Fine  combination  ability 
with  broad  selling  experience.  Box  4096, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  man  with  ideas  wants  change. 
Result-getter.  15  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Action  I  Box  4090.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Man.  12  years’  experience,  mid¬ 
west  dailies.  Local,  national  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Competent  as  manager  small  dept„ 
or  sol.  large  dailv.  Age  31,  married.  Box 
4085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  Southern  daily  seeks 
change.  Age  .30.  married.  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Alert,  dependable  worker.  A  builder 
— not  a  drifter,  flood  reference.s.  Box 
4083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager  wants  to  contact  pnb- 
lisher  who  wants  classified  leadership. 
Know  how  to  build  classified  bv  sound 
methods;  direct  classified  workers  by 
selling,  not  telling.  Experience  gained  in 
cities  up  to  1.000.000  population  .  .  . 
keen  .  .  .  competitive  fields.  Not  a 
“miracle  man”  but  rather  a  proven 
exeentive,  capable  of  converting  tireless 
effort  into  sound  linage.  Rigid  investiga¬ 
tion  of  mv  record  cheerfully  welcome. 
Box  4058,  Editor  A  Pnhiisher. 

Young,  creative  advertising  executive  with 
12  years’  successful  Display.  Classified. 
Promotion  and  Editorial  experience  in 
highly  competitive  Metropolitan  Market 
desires  sales  responsibility  by  early  Fall. 
Prefer  large  daily.  Will  consider  smaller 
naner:  small  investment  if  neceasarv. 
Production  records  available;  married: 
sober;  industrious.  Interview  gets  rest  of 
story.  Box  4074.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SltooNeot  Woatod 
GrcalatioB 

Circulation  Manager  —  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  work.  Expert  in  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotion.  Hard 
worker.  Practical  Ideas.  Econom’cal 
methods.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4062.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  manager  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  home  delivery.  City,  country, 
mail  experience.  Ten  yeara  w-ith  two  lead¬ 
ing  dailies.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4080,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Have  yon  20,000  circulation  or  more?  If 
so.  and  you  deaire  your  newspaper  to 
make  maximum  profits.  I  can  offer  you 
in  management  all  of  the  plana,  methods 
and  promotions  which  are  used  on  sev¬ 
eral  large,  successful  dailies.  An  unusual 
opportunity  for  small  or  medium  city 
daily  to  get  management  and  results  com¬ 
ing  from  w-ide  experience.  Character,  abil¬ 
ity  and  money  making  record  vouched 
for  by  ample  references.  Ask  for  inter¬ 
view.  Address,  Box  4081,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SifootioRg  Woatad 

Editorial 


Invastmcnt  Opportunity 

Editorial 

I'm  bettinf  qualifications  in  18  years  as 
editor,  reporter,  plus  moderate  wage, 
will  please.  Box  4042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  6  years  New  York,  Hollywood 
reportorial  and  dramatic  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Author  one  book,  desires  position, 
preferably  paper  without  guild  contract. 
Box  4092,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wontad 

General  ft  Adnunistrativa 

Expert  in  production  who  has  had  to  deal 
with  business  in  times  of  depression  as 
well  as  of  prosperity,  wants  to  connect 
with  you. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  competent  among 
the  feiy  leading  European  men  in  the 
production  and  the  commercial  manage¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  and  magazines — 
pulling  them  out  of  the  red  under  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  conditions.  Now  he  wants 
to  capitalize  on  his  unusual  experience. 
He  is  able  to  furnish  novel  methods  in 
promotion  and  publishing  and  has  an  out¬ 
standing  experience  with  rotogravure 
printing,  etc. 

Bring  him  face  to  face  with  urgent  ques¬ 
tions  and  be  sure  he  will  show  you  how 
you  can  profit  by  his  knowledge.  Write 
to  Box  4088,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Printing  and  Selling — I  increase  your  busi¬ 
ness — Ask  a  man  who  knows  about  reces¬ 
sions  particularly  in  the  publishing  field. 
I  have  had  long  experience  in  all  kinds 
of  production  and  publishing.  I  was  man¬ 
aging  director  of  one  of  the  best  print¬ 
ing  plants  with  an  outstanding  roto¬ 
gravure  production  in  Europe. 

Adapt  your  business  to  circumstances. 
Write  me  for  more  details  about  my  un¬ 
usual  knowledge  in  the  field  of  production 
and  the  commercial  management  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  under  Box  4089, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  man  with  unusual  experience  wants 
connection  with  smaller  metropolitan 
paper  in  managerial  capacity  or  with 
small  city  newspaper  as  publisher.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  including  bnsi- 
ness,  circulation  and  editorial.  Can 
supervise  mechanical  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  press  and  stereotype.  Have 
successfully  handled  labor  difficulties. 
Can  audit  and  supervise  books  and  rec¬ 
ords.  Have  been  trained  in  newspaper 
analysis  and  can  follow  through.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  age  30,  married.  Ten 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  work. 
Last  three  years  general  manager  of 
small  metropolitan  paper.  Would  like 
opportunity  to  discuss  connection  that 
will  be  investment  toward  future.  Box 
4070,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


College  graduate  in  journalism  with  more 
ambition  than  experience  wants  new-s- 
paper  job  Twenty  one  years  old,  indus¬ 
trious.  and  w-illing  to  learn  from  ground 
up.  Box  4093,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  desk  and  street  worker. 
Three  years’  managing  editor  South¬ 
eastern  Daily.  Write  editorials.  Twenty- 
six.  married,  college  background.  Box 
4063,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I’m  26,  Princeton  graduate,  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  rewriting,  and  now 
profitably  employed  aa  an  editor  on  metro¬ 
politan  picture  desk.  Having  gome  money, 
would  like  to  assist  small-town  publisher 
contemplating  retirement.  Box  4044,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SitOOfioRt  WORfod 

Meckanical 

Compoel'ng  Room  Foreman.  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed.  Desires  change. 
Thoroughly  understands  all  phases  cost 
and  production.  Interview.  Union.  South 
preferred.  Box  4084,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical  lupt.  or  pressroom  supt.  execu¬ 
tive  and  working  type  desires  position 
with  large  or  small  newspaper.  Technical 
and  practical  experience.  Member  press¬ 
man’s  union.  12  years’  sales  and  service 
engineer  printing  press  and  rubber  com¬ 
panies.  Pacific  Coast  connection  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential  for  services.  Re¬ 
muneration  secondary  to  amicable  man¬ 
agement.  Box  4065,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Pressman-stereotyper,  union  or  unorg.  Ex¬ 
cellent  mechanic  on  all  makes  rotary 
presses  including  tubular.  6  years  color 
experience.  Employed  now  as  foreman. 
Go  anywhere  for  steady  work.  Box  4082, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PrRssRS  ft  MochiRRry  For  Sola 

For  Sale — 24-page  Hoe  Right  Angle  News¬ 
paper  Press,  Sheet  Cut  21'^  in.,  8  Col¬ 
umns,  with  Stereotype  Equipment,  as  it 
stands  for  the  next  three  weeks.  Box 
4098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ludlow  equipment  in  good  condition — cash. 
Daily  Independent,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

16  all-iron  form  tables.  20  wood  frame  form 
tables.  Scott  Dry  Mat  roller.  Model  E 
Duplex  press.  Coxotype  press.  Rebuilt 
model  C  Intertype  and  many  other  good 
offerings  of  newspaper  equipment.  What 
can  you  use?  John  Griffiths  Co.,  145  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fhefe-ERgroviRg  EqaipRioat  For  Sol* 

Photo-enfravlng  ERUlpment  and  MtUls 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  00. 
lie  John  St.  638  S.  Clark  8t. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  lU. 


Printing  Fiont  For  Soi* 

Splendid  opportunity.  Job  printing  plant 
for  sale.  Est.  1921,  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 
Never  in  the  red.  Reasonable.  Partner- 
considered.  Reason,  ill  health. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Mow  Do  You 
Select  "Cheer- 
fjl"  News? 


ON  THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE  there  is 
(with  the  ntake-up  man's  permis¬ 
sion)  a  comment  upon  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  newspapers 
toward  advertisers 
who  want  front  pages 
to  reflect  sweetness 
and  light  rather  than 
the  gloom  which 
makes  pei>ple  reluctant  to  "patronize 
our  advertisers."  This  column  likes 
a  generous  ration  of  good  cheer.  Even 
when  the  brain  puts  out  hurricane 
warnings,  the  heart  instinctively 
hunts  for  the  break  in  the  clouds  that 
will  prove  the  brain  wrong — a  pretty 
general  human  trait,  we  suppKJse,  out¬ 
side  of  Wall  Street. 

Shop  Talk  has  a  hard  time  under¬ 
standing  or  sympathizing  with  the 
folks  who  joyfully  hike  the  market  up 
three  or  four  points  on  the  rumor  of 
a  wage  cut  in  the  steel  industry,  or 
lift  railroad  stocks  out  of  the  mud 
where  they  have  been  trampled  for 
months,  on  the  doubtful  prospect  of 
a  slice  in  the  pay  of  the  men  who  run 
the  trains.  To  our  unspeculative 
mind,  that  news  deejjens  the  eco¬ 
nomic  darkness — but  we  don’t  own 
any  steel  or  railroad  stocks. 

So  if  an  editor  sets  out  to  please 
his  readers  (and  advertisers)  with  a 
front-page  of  cheer,  he  has  a  wide 
range  of  selection.  Wall  Streeters  re¬ 
joice  at  the  prospect  of  wage  cuts. 
How  much  joy  or  will-to-buy,  do  you 
suppose,  would  be  created  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Youngstown 
or  Birmingham  by  either  the  news 
or  the  rumor  of  a  steel  wage  cut? 
The  W’all  Streeter  cashes  his  chips 
after  a  couple  of  days  flurry  around 
the  steel  post,  and  hops  to  South¬ 
ampton;  the  roller  in  Johnstown 
tightens  his  belt  and  tells  Mamma  to 
forget  about  that  week-end  in  the 
mountains,  or  the  new  refrigerator, 
or  the  music  lessons  for  little  Lena. 

War  and  rumors  of  war  make  grand 
reading  for  the  guy  who  believes  that 
another  “good”  war  would  fix  all  our 
troubles.  There  are  such — they  re¬ 
member  Bridgeport  of  1916-1918,  silk- 
shirted  workmen,  “war  baby”  stocks, 
etc.,  and  forget  that  the  poor  man, 
with  his  wages  doubled,  had  to  pay  80 
cents  instead  of  30  cents  for  butter. 

Inflation  rumors,  too,  are  cheerful 
for  the  folks  who  kid  themselves  that 
they  can  buy  low  and  sell  high.  How 
about  the  millions  earning  fixed  sal¬ 
aries?  Or  the  millions  of  widows  and 
retired  people  trying  to  eke  out  their 
lives  on  {jensions  and  annuities?  In¬ 
flation  might  be  their  death  sentence. 

And  the  same  news  item  that  tells 
the  Board  of  Trade  operator  and  the 
Dakota  farmer  and  the  New  York 
consumer  that  Uncle  Sam  has  the 
second  biggest  wheat  crop  in  history 
may  be  cheerful  or  gloomy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  interests.  Cheer  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  a  dependable  yardstick 
for  the  judgment  of  news. 

But,  if  we  were  a  regular  reader 
of  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Scioto  Ga¬ 
zette,  we  believe  we’d  have  liked  its 
front-page  editorial  in  the  June  30 
issue.  It  was  a  beautiful  photograoh, 
in  four  columns,  of  a  Southern  Ohio 
field,  with  stacks  of  newly  cut  wheat 
ranged  in  long  diagonals  to  the  trees 
in  the  distance.  The  editorial  opens 
on  a  note  similar  to  this  piece,  but 
its  conclusion  is  worth  repeating; 

“Who,  viewing  this  fimitful  land, 
can  turn  back  to  the  little  cares  of  his 
busy  life,  without  acknowledging  to 
his  Creator  fervent  thanks  for  sun, 
for  rain,  tor  the  will  to  toil  that  we 
are  given? 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


"Who,  beholding  this  lovely  picture, 
dares  say;  ‘America  is  in  a  hopeless 
tangle.  We'll  never  find  our  way 
out’  ? 

“Let  us  look  long  on  this  Ross 
County  scene;  from  such  blessings 
come  the  strength  and  the  spiritual 
wealth  that  shape  our  beloved  na¬ 
tion's  noble  destiny.” 


A  Genuine 
Note  of 
Optimism 


NOTABLE  also  among  recent  editor¬ 
ials  is  the  series  published  by  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  daily  from 
June  27  to  July  4. 
From  the  j>en  of  Cas¬ 
per  S.  Yost,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page, 
they  are  titled  “The 
American  Way.”  The 
eight  editorials  are  the  product  of  a 
mature  mind,  schooled  by  experience 
and  diligent  study  to  appreciate  that 
the  present  crisis  is  not  the  first  that 
this  nation  has  faced,  and  faced  down, 
without  sacrifice  of  the  liberties  found 
here  by  the  original  settlers  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Yost  finds  neither  capitalism 
nor  the  American  system  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  world-wide  break¬ 
down  in  civilization.  He  traces  it 
entirely  to  the  World  War,  and  pre¬ 
sents  as  compact  a  chain  of  reason¬ 
ing  to  support  his  thesis  as  we  have 
ever  seen  on  an  editorial  page.  We 
quote  a  part  of  it; 

“There  were  8,500,000  who  died  in 
active  service,  besides  6,000,000  who 
were  made  permanent  physical  or 
mental  wrecks  and  some  22,000,000 
wounded.  These  represented  the 
flower  of  the  youth  of  the  lands  in¬ 
volved.  .  .  .  The  social  consequences 
of  that  vast  concentration  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  men  for  war,  and  of 
the  minds  and  hearts  and  efforts  of 
all  others  upKjn  the  war.  were  even 
worse  in  the  long  run  than  its  ter¬ 
rible  casualties.  .  .  . 

“But  the  worst  positive  effect  upon 
the  material  life  of  the  immediate 
future  was  the  exhaustion  of  economic 
resources  and  the  equally  destructive 
dislocation  of  the  ways  of  trade,  com¬ 
merce  and  finance  throughout  the 
world.  ’The  war  had  cost  the  nations  in¬ 
volved  $169,0()0,()()0,()()0  in  direct  money 
expenditures  and  a  total  direct  loss,  in¬ 
cluding  destruction  or  damage  to 
factories,  farms,  homes,  etc.,  on  land, 
shipping  and  cargoes  afloat,  amormt- 
ing  to  S256,()()0,0()0,000.  This,  with  in¬ 
direct  losses  from  lack  of  production, 
estimated  at  $150,000,000,000,  made  the 
total  cost  of  the  war  $406,000,000,000. 

“In  1914,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  total  national  wealth  of  the 
TInited  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  was  $426,000,000,- 
000.  Leaving  out  the  United  States, 
the  war  absolutely  destroyed  more  of 
the  national  wealth,  the  accumulated 
capital,  than  all  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  involved  possessed,  leaving  all 
of  them  tremendously  in  debt.” 

Mr.  Yost  briefly  traces  the  effect  of 
the  war  upon  American  economy, 
cites  the  rise  of  totalitarian  states 
abroad,  and  declares  that  “nowhere 
was  it  fully  realized  that  the  dreadful 
costs  of  war  demanded  payment  in 
human  labor,  sacrifice  and  frugality.” 
But  he  is  not  dismayed  by  the  future. 

“The  rights  guarded  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  have  been  weakened  by  be¬ 
trayal,”  he  says  in  his  conclusion, 
“but  we  still  have  them,  and  can,  if 
we  will,  maintain  them.  The  natural 
resources  of  our  country  are  still 
rich  and  boundless.  The  character  of 
our  people,  though  corrupted  by  the 


evil  tendencies  of  the  times,  is  yet 
high.  Our  assets  are  yet  greater  than 
our  liabilities,  enormous  as  these 
are.  .  .  . 

“But  we  have  an  advantage  over  all 
other  nations.  The  means  and  re¬ 
sources  and  the  methods  of  full  and 
permanent  recovery  are  in  our  own 
hands.  Free  the  American  Way  from 
its  shackles,  restore  the  liberties  we 
have  lost,  open  anew  the  gateways 
to  enterprise,  stimulate  individual  en¬ 
deavor  with  confidence  and  hope, 
place  our  finances  on  a  solid  basis 
again,  and  we  shall  become  once  more 
prosperous,  our  workers  employed, 
our  people  happy.  The  American 
Way  has  proved  its  values  through  all 
our  history.  .  .  .  No  ‘modem’  way  de¬ 
vised  by  the  ajxistles  of  collectivism 
has  accomplished  anything  but  sub¬ 
jection  of  people  to  servile  bonds. 
The  way  of  liberty,  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  of  free  enterprise,  the 
American  Way,  is  still  the  true  way, 
the  divine  way,  for  national  well  be¬ 
ing  and  upward  advancement.” 


"American 
Way"  Needed 
in  the  South 


ACCEPTING  THE  Globe-Democrat's 
argument  as  fundamentally  sound, 
we  have  no  political  motives  in  noting 
that  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  can  not 
be  held  wholly  re- 
sponsible  for  the 
shackles  which  have 
been  placed  upon 
“The  American  Way.”  In  a  good 
many  circumstances,  that  way  had 
been  prevented  from  functioning  for 
reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  European  war.  Our  own  South, 
for  instance,  was  recently  cited  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  the  nation’s 
Number  One  economic  problem,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  important 
Southern  editors  who  will  dissent. 

The  South’s  condition  has  been  as¬ 
tonishingly  improved  since  1900,  but 
it  has  never  regained  the  premier 
economic  place  it  held  in  the  nation 
prior  to  1861.  It  has  courageously 
attacked  illiteracy;  it  has  lifted  mil¬ 
lions  out  of  its  red  mud  by  a  program 
of  good  roads  that  tied  to  its  great 
cities  remote  areas  which  were  closer 
to  the  18th  than  to  the  20th  century 
in  civilization.  It  has  made  a  start 
toward  crop  diversification  to  free  its 
schI  from  the  exhausting  drain  of  cot¬ 
ton;  it  has,  with  some  success,  at¬ 
tracted  industries  from  other  sections 
and  created  new  industries  to  utilize 
its  resources  and  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  its  people.  But  its  basic 
problem  remains. 

Before  1861,  the  South  was  purely 
agricultural.  Its  wealth  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  land  and  in  slaves  who 
worked  the  land,  an  uneconomic  and 
inhuman  system  that  would  have 
eventually  collapsed  under  our  in¬ 
stitutions  even  without  the  war  be- 
twe-^n  the  States.  That  war  caused 
the  omission  of  several  steps  that 
might  have  eased  the  transition.  It 
summarily  wiped  out  the  investment 
in  slavery,  without  creating  any  new 
eoportunities  for  the  emancipated 
slaves  or  any  substitute  for  their 
labor.  Socially,  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  South  was  worse  off  after 
the  war  than  before  it,  and  in  some 
measure  still  is. 

Years  of  political  and  economic 
oppression  kept  the  South  prostrate 
and  discouraged.  Its  liquid  wealth 
had  been  poured  into  the  war,  and 
was  irretrievably  lost.  Its  railroads 
were  scrap  iron  when  hostilities 
ceased.  Its  live  stock  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  had  been  decimated.  Many  of 


its  young  men  were  dead  or  crippled. 
Its  condition  was  in  some  ways  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Germany  in  1919 
with  the  added  complication  thi 
most  of  its  territory  was  still  under 
military  administration. 

Eventually  the  direct  nenalties  <d 
the  war  faded.  The  soldiers  were 
withdrawn,  civil  governments  and 
democratic  institutions  restored. 
Homes  were  rebuilt  by  hand,  fieldi 
tilled  and  crops  sold  to  pay  debti 
and  accumulate  the  beginnings  of 
new  capital.  Never  since  then  hai 
the  South’s  production  been  wholly 
sufficient  to  satisfy  its  needs  and  am¬ 
bitions.  Capital  from  the  North  and 
from  abroad  rebuilt  its  railroads,  con- 
structed  factories,  opened  mines  ard 
fabrication  plants.  Some  of  the  new 
money,  most  of  it  in  fact,  remained 
as  wages  and  payment  for  materudj, 
but  the  cream  was  drained  off  to  Nev 
York  and  London. 

Still  primarily  agricultural  and  wift 
an  ever  diminishing  natural  fertiUty 
in  much  of  its  soil,  the  South  has  sold 
its  produce  in  a  free  trade  market, 
and  bought  most  of  its  needs  in 
market  protected  by  the  high  tariffii 
enacted  by  a  succession  of  Republi¬ 
can  Congresses.  For  years.  Southern 
editors  have  said  in  recent  comment^ 
the  South  has  labored  under  a  handi¬ 
cap  of  more  than  30  p>er  cent  in 
freight  rates,  as  compared  with  the 
industrial  North.  Its  efforts  to  trans¬ 
form  mediocre  cotton  land  to  prime 
pasture  were  successfully  resisted  by 
the  cattle-growing  interests  of  the 
Western  plains. 


Low  Waqes, 
Low  Incomes, 
Low  Taxes 


INTRODUCTION  of  Northern  indus¬ 
trial  firms  with  their  efficiency  to 
methods  has  at  once  acquainted 
Southern  white  peo¬ 
ple  with  weekly 
wages  paid  in  money 
and  created  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  speed¬ 
up  and  stretch-out 
operations  to  which  the  South  is  not 
adapted  by  temperament  and  climatn 
Wages  are  low,  compared  with  those 
of  the  North  and  Middle  West.  In¬ 
comes  of  retail  merchants  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  lower.  Much  of  the 
profits  of  industry  flow  out  of  the 
area. 

That  creates  a  tax  problem,  unliks 
that  of  the  crowded  industrial  statei 
The  South  has  lagged  in  education 
and  roads,  not  because  it  wanted  to 
keep  people  living  like  animals,  but 
because  for  many  years  it  was  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  of  improving  them. 
Low  wages,  low  incomes,  and  siphoned 
profits  don’t  provide  a  broad  taxing 
base  for  state  functions. 

The  tariff  policy  is  seen  by  the  Btr- 
mingham  News  as  the  major  burden 
on  the  South,  with  the  freight  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  and  tax  discrimination  by 
Northern  States  against  Southern 
products  as  close  seconds.  Freed  of 
these  handicaps,  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  aroused  to  the  South’l 
fundamental  troubles,  the  News  be¬ 
lieves  Dixie  can  work  its  way  out 
This  viewpoint  is  that  of  many  other 
Southern  editors,  and  thev  are  laying 
all  cards  on  the  table.  The  old  ide* 
that  you  mustn’t  say  anythin^  that 
the  Chamber  of  Clommerce  might  re¬ 
gard  as  detrimental  seems  to  be  out 
of  the  window.  Jonathan  Daniels’ 
book,  “A  Southerner  Discovers  the 
South,”  released  this  week,  tells 
similar  story  with  the  same  skill  that 
Mr.  Daniels  has  displayed  in  his 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  editorial 
page.  It  is  well  worth  the  study  of 
everyone  who  agrees  with  the  St 
Louis  Globe -Democrat  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Way  is  the  best.  The  American 
Way  can’t  be  worked  satisfactorily 
so  long  as  a  substantial  part  of  its 
blessings  are  kept  from  a  great  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  the  prosperity  of  j 
which  is  vital  to  all. 


